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Erecting the new 
Gypsteel Partition 
Plank 
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Tongue-and-groove mesbes easily, stays tight 


is as modern as your housing project 


GYPSTEEL GYPSUM PLANK is a building material with the right qualifications 


for modern building projects — whether the projects are large or small, group 


or individual. This Plank can be used for floors, roofs, walls, partitions. 


It is a solid slab of factory-cast gypsum, 
2 inches thick, 15 inches wide, up to 
10 feet long — tongued and grooved. 
Gypsteel Plank is highly fire-resistive, light 
in weight, durable. It can be bored, cut, 
sawed, or nailed like wood. For floors 
and roofs, joints of Gypsteel Plank are 


broken at random, regardless of steel 


framework. For partitions, full length units 
reach from floor to ceiling. Write us for the 


new booklet on Gypsteel Gypsum Plank. 


GYPSTEEL 
PLANK 


Trade-Mark 
U.S. Pat. No. 1,854,396. Canadian Pat. No. 328,519 
Other U.S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


STRUCTURAL GYPSUM CORPORATION, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
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METALLATION" 


low in cost and unique in principle 


—provides insulation for 


REYNOLDS Metallation 
greatly expands the field 
for home insulation by 
making it possible to in- 
sulate any house at low 
cost. An average seven-room house can be 
Metallated for as little as $54. 

At this figure the home-owner obtains a 
new type of insulation material, unique in 
every desirable characteristic, new in 
principle and construction. 

Metallation consists of pure polished 
sheet aluminum, cemented to опе or -both 
sides of heavy kraft paper. It is applied 
between or against framing members, or 
over sheathing and rough flooring. 

Its principle is reflection. The polished 
aluminum surface reflects and turns back 


* Metallation is the trade-name for sheet aluminum prod- 
ucts made only by the Reynolds Metals Company, Inc. 


to its source 95% of all 
radiated heat that strikes 
it, thus effectively stop- 
ping the greatest transfer 
of heat that takes place 
through house walls, floors, roofs. Besides 
being a uniquely efficient insulator, Reynolds 
Metallation is also wind-proof, moisture- 
proof and vermin-proof. 


Metallated Ecod Fabric 


Metallation is also available as an integral part of 
Ecod Fabric, which in this new form is now known 
as Reynolds Metallated Ecod Fabric. This well- 
known material now combines the newest form of 
insulation with its familiar high qualities as a 
metal reinforcing plaster-base. 

Samples, booklets and price lists covering 
Reynolds Metallation and Reynolds Metallated 
Ecod Fabric sent on application. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


19 RECTOR STREET 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CITY 
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“GENERAL ELECTRIC KITCHENS 
IN YOUR PLANS WILL 
HELP SALES AND RENTALS 
FOR YOUR CLIENTS. 
LET ME PROVE IT!” 


YEAR AGO we said the General Electric Kitchen will be 
А “the great renting and selling agent of tomorrow.” It 
is now proved to be just that. Architects, realtors, building 
managers and builders are finding that people prefer the home 
that is equipped with a General Electric Kitchen. Many 
architects are incorporating G-E Kitchens in their recondition- 
ing, modernizing or new construction plans. 


General Electric’s great nation-wide sales promotion campaign 
is spot-lighting the General Electric Kitchen before millions 
of women. Those who have seen, heard or read about it will 
never be satisfied until they have one in their home. Turn 
this desire to your own advantage by specifying G-E kitchens 
in your plans. Write for detailed information on model 
plan arrangements and specifications, available without obli- 
gation through the facilities of the G-E Kitchen Institute. 
Address General Electric Company, Specialty Appliance 
Sales Department, Section CR 12, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
KITCHEN 
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@ Telegraph НШ regains its historic signifi- 
cance among mariners with the completion of 
the Coit Tower and beacon. 

And once more, reinforced concrete demon- 
strates its adaptability to the structural and 


artistic problems of the designer and builder. 


“ аы ac 


` A MODERN 
`, SENTINEL 

ее зы ON AN OLD 
99) LANDFALL 


The Coit Tower on Tele- 
graph Hill, San Francisco. 
Architect: Arthur Brown, Jr. 
Structural Engineer: С.Н. 
Snyder. General Contrac- 
tors: Young & Horstmeyer. 
_ Height, 181 feet 6 inches. 
і Diameter of shaft, 35 feet. 


ET T ê 
СС ER И 8 чав. 


The Coit Tower is of reinforced concrete, 
throughout—staunch, chaste, modern, impreg- 
nable against the ravages of time or the elements. 

Whatever the problem, architects will find 
concrete to be responsive to their aspirations— 


in beauty, in economy, in structural fitness. 


Our technical service on all phases of concrete construc- 


tion is available to Architects and Engineers on request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Room 2812, 33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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FACTS about DUSTOP 


— the revolutionary Glass Wool Air Filter 


Removes 96% to 98% of all dust, 
dirt, pollen and bacteria. . . The «Dustop” 


glass wool filter unit is a greatly improved type of air filter, 
which daily demonstrates its high efficiency in thousands of 
industrial establishments. 


Efficient over a considerable range 
of air velocities . . . The mass of progressively 


packed glass wool, coated with “Dustop” adhesive, filters 
air as efficiently at low velocities as at its rated capacity. 


Low resistance to air Йом... Automatic, 
uniform packing gives the “Dustop” filter low frictional 
resistance to air flow (with two 2” filters in series—.24-.25 
inches water gauge at its rated velocity of 300 F. P. M.) 


Large dirt holding capacity... .Dustop” 
glass wool is coated with a special viscous adhesive and is 
progressively packed to give “Dustop” its tremendous ca- 
pacity for catching and retaining dust and dirt without ap- 
preciably diminishing air flow. (Unretouched photo of clean 
and dirty filter shows “Dustop’s” large holding capacity.) 


Easy to service . . . «Dustop” filters are not 
cleaned when dirty, but are discarded and easily replaced 
with new ones. The light, flexible “Dustop” frame is simply 
installed. Dirty filters can be carried from premises in the 
shipping carton to be destroyed. 


The “Dustop” filter cleans air at lowest first cost and lowest upkeep expense, and can be 
assembled in any number of units which may be required for home, commercial or 
industrial air filtration. Write today for complete information. Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Industrial Materials Division, Toledo, Ohio. (*Dustop" is assembled and 
installed in Canada by General Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario.) 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


DUSTOP AIR FILTERS 
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Efficiency -- 
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Pounds of Dust Caught 5 
EFFICIENCY AT RATED CAPACITY 


100 150 200 250 
Velocity -- Feet Per Minute 


EFFICIENCY AT VARIOUS VELOCITIES 


100 150 200 250 300 
Velocity- feet Per Minute 


ESISTANCE AT VARIOUS VELOCITIES -CLEAN FILTERS 


GLASS WOOL AIR FILTER 
soio ву 


FAN AND AIR CONDITIONING WE DO OUR PART 
EQUIPMENT MFGS. 


` FURNACE MANUFACTURERS 


AUTHORIZED 
DISTRIBUTORS 


АМ Lacie EAR 


This “electrical ear,” 
that tests all Westing- 
house Quiet Motors, 
eliminates guesswork 
in sound measure- 
ment. A definite rec- 
ord of noise output is 
made for each motor. 


A Westinghouse quiet-operating, var- Westinghouse quiet-operating pump Опе of 26 Westinghouse Blower 
Zable-speed blower Motor in tbe Palace Motors in the Gulf Building, Pitts- Motors in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Theatre, Albany, М. У. Architect— burgh, Pa. Architects—Trowbridge Hotel, New York. Architects— 

John Eberson, New York. and Livingston, New York. Schultze & Weaver, New York. 
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makes possible THIS NEW 
Quiet. Motor 


or 
Hotels, Office Buildings, 
Theatres and Hospitals 


, 


HE “electrical ear,” used in the testing and perfecting 

of every Westinghouse Quiet Motor, makes possible 
an entirely new standard of quiet operation for the ventilat- 
ing, pumping and air-conditioning drives in buildings. This 
device not only detects noises which are inaudible to the 
human ear; it also provides definite and consistent results 
that cannot be obtained by other methods. 


The quietness of these motors in operation is the result 
of these important design features: 


To eliminate torsional vibrations, every motor is subjected 
to accurate, painstaking tests on a dynamic balancer that 
reveal any fault in weight distribution, under actual rotating 
conditions. Any source of humming is eliminated by the de- 
sign and balance of the magnetic circuits. And permanence 
of alignment, under the strain of year-in, year-out operating 
service, is assured by rigid, non-sag frames. 


Finally, in a sound-proof room, and under load, every 
motor must pass the searching “electrical ear" test. 


When you specify a Westinghouse Quiet Motor, your 
clients are assured the silent, dependable motor operation 
that is so desirable in hotels, office buildings, churches, 
hospitals and theatres. 


For additional information simply send us the coupon. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
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The new Westinghouse face-plate Rheostat for 
controlling variable-speed, ventilating fan motors. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Room 2-N—East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me further information on Westing- 
house Quiet Motors and Control to match. 


€ TODAY'S 
KEYNOTE OF BEAUTY IS 


GLASS 


The skillful use of glass lends to room interiors a new and charming individuality that is fast 
becoming the keynote of modern residential architecture. 
Progress saw an interesting interpretation of this modern trend in the many effective mirrors, 


e Architects visiting A Century of 


panels, mirrored doors, table tops, decorative screens and Picture Windows that were featured 
in the Home Planning Section. e They saw, too, that, in a great many of those instances, as 


well as in practically all of the exterior glazing, the flat glass used was the product of Libbey- 
Owens -Ford. 


specification for L-O-F Quality Glass will insure your clients’ complete satisfaction. 


Such marked preference is convincing endorsement of our assertion that a closed 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS 
COMPANY, TOLEDO, ОНТО, |[Ë 
manufacturers of Highest Qual- 

ity Flat Drawn Window Glass, F 


Polished Plate Glass and Safety 

Glass; also distributors of Figured and 
Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge 
Class Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 


QUALITY GLASS 


@ Exterior view of a typ- 
ical corner window in 
the Lumber Industries 
House at the World’s Fair. 


8 The same window 
from the inside. With this 
type of window, room cor- 
ners become usable and 
wall space is increased. 


@ Pleasing decorative 
useofmirrorand glass top- 
ped dressing table in the 
Design for Living House. 


E The living room of the 
W & J Sloane *Home of 
Today" derived much of 
its appeal from this period 
glass screen in modern- 
ized Empire style. 


& A much admired fea- 
ture of the living room of 
the Florida Tropical 
House was this decorative 
mirror panel with attrac- 
tive bluish cast. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
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^MADE-TO-ORDER" 
CLIMATE....for any 
kind and size of space 


А great, comprehensive line of 
equipment...spanning every air 
conditioning need...and made 
available at one convenient, re- 
sponsible source...is offered by 
Sturtevant! It ranges from small 
household humidifiers to central 
systems for complete comfort-air- 
conditioning of entire skyscrapers. 


This Sturtevant equipment is wor- 
thy of your full confidence. In it 
you get the sound, seasoned en- 
gineering of a pioneer in air con- 
ditioning. Ап impressive idea of 
the extraordinary experience be- 


hind it, may be gained from the 
fact that both America’s first and 
America’s largest complete comfort- 
air-conditioning jobs are Sturte- 
vants. The former was installed 
over 20 years ago. 


You are cordially invited to make 
use of Sturtevant’s vast fund of air 
conditioning experience. Well- 
posted Sturtevant representatives 
at strategically located offices would 


scraper 


O 


CUBBYHOLE" 


be glad to confer with you. Write 
us, requesting catalogs or a call 
from our nearest representative. 


В. Е. STURTEVANT CO. 
Specialists in complete air conditioning 
witb refrigeration since 1912 
Main Offices: Hyde Park, Boston, Mass.; Chicago, 


Ill., 400 М. Michigan Ave.; San Francisco, Cal., 
681 Market St. Branch Offices in Other Cities 


urrevan 


REG. U. S. PAT OFF. 


ONE OF AMERICA'S MOST COMPREHENSIVE LINES OF AIR XS) CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


4 
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NE of these days fine terrazzo will be as regular т 
its outdoor uses as it is today in colorful interior floors. 
Already, of course, it is glimpsed here and there in attrac- 
tive, inviting entrances and vestibules of up-and-coming 
modern structures. And at the World’s Fair, in keeping 
with progress, there’s that strikingly beautiful terrazzo 
promenade leading to the Adler planetarium. With its fifty 
colors and endless variation of design, there’s something 
to show what can be done. Consider a sidewalk in front 
of a new store, hotel or office building, gleaming in fine 


terrazzo like that. Or a bright, cheerful terrazzo walk as 
the finishing touch to a modernizing job. What a drawing- 
card, what an advertisement for tenants such a sidewalk 
would be! Just as an experiment, talk it over with some 
good terrazzo contractor. And notice that when you say 
fine terrazzo, he'll say it is made with white portland cement 
(probably he'll say Atlas White). We'd like to talk it over 
with you, too, if you don’t mind enthusiasm. Please write 
to Universal Atlas Cement Co. (Subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corporation), 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


ATLAS WHITE вов FINE TERRAZZO 


ATLAS WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT — PLAIN OR WATERPROOFED 148 


WHETHER TAVERNS, TAP ROOMS OR BARS 


@ The Liquid- Zahm Con- 
trolled Pressure Beer Draw- 
ing System is available in all 
types of Liquid Dispensing 
Units. Always uniform draw. 
Right temperature, correct 
collar. No special skill re- 
quired.More steins per barrel. 


<> 


Permanent installations for the dispensing 
of liquor, wine and beer literally shout for 
the architect’s services. There has been 
time enough since the return of beer to 
prove that makeshift bars and service ar- 
rangements cannot meet the long-run com- 
petition. Attractive surroundings are the 
soundest basis for public preference. 


Local requirements will vary, but in the 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation, the 
architect will find full cooperation on 
every type of installation. Fine custom- 
built bars, or standard stock models 


WE DO OUR PART 


will be adapted to the architect’s specifica- 
tions where bar service is permitted. Layout 
service for tap rooms and taverns is offered 
to meet the varying restrictions. In each 
case, the mechanics of service will meet the 
highest standards because the "Liquid" 
Line of equipment is most complete and 
based on long experience in this field. 


Turn to the nearest Liquid Branch office 
as technical adviser on dispensing 
problems. Or, write us direct for a 
complete catalog of the "Liquid" 
Line. 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 


3100 South Kedzie Avenue, 
619-621 South Wabash Avenue 


BRANCHES IN 37 PRINGIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA + LONDON, ENGLAND + HAVANA, CUBA 


Chicago Sales Room: 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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From GREAT GEORGIAN HOUSES OF AMERICA 


THE RECREATION MANUAL. By V. K. Brown and James 
J. O'Rourke. The Fred J. Ringley Company: 621-631 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 47 charts. 75c. 


This loose-leaf manual is composed of a series of 
graphic charts covering games, sports, and craft 
activities. There are drawings in connection with 
ice skating tracks, ice boating, ice sports accessories, 
ice hockey, curling and other winter sports. 


Full information is given regarding lawn tennis, 
badminton and deck tennis courts and their con- 
struction and surfacing; illumination of courts; 
the ping pong table; typical golf courses with de- 
tails of tees and greens and treatment of typical 
holes ; swimming pool, wading pool, sand court and 
pergola details; athletic fields, track equipment and 
tables of starting points for races starting on cir- 
cles and curves; baseball and lawn bowling; also 
shuffle board, box hockey and skiddle; horseshoe 
pitching, roque courts, rifle and trap shooting; 
handball and squash racquet courts; lacrosse and 
field hockey fields; football, soccer and beeball 
fields; and games using home-made equipment. 

Additional charts of craft work, new games and 
puzzles are now in preparation, and may be pro- 
cured from the publishers as issued. 


The ARCHITECT'S 
LIBRARY 


GREAT GEORGIAN HOUSES OF AMERICA. Published 
for the Benefit of the Architects' Emergency Com- 
mittee by the Editorial Committee: 112 East 55th 
Street, New York. 264 pages. Plate illustrations. $20 


Two hundred and sixty illustrations and drawings 
of some of the great Georgian houses of America 
which compose this volume tell part of the story of 
our eighteenth-century domestic architecture and 
give evidence of the cultural life of the times. The 
preparation of this book has employed about 50 
men, highly trained and educated, from January 
until October 1. 

The proceeds of the sale of the book will be used 
in the relief of needy architects and their families. 
The large list of subscribers is headed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. For these original sub- 
scribers, who may wish additional copies for 
Christmas or New Year presents, the price of the 
book will be $15 until January 1, 1934; the order 
should be sent to the Chairman, William Lawrence 
Bottomley, 112 East 55th Street, New York City, 
with check made payable to C. J. White, Treasurer. 
To others, the price of the book is $20 at any book 
store. 


THE PRACTICAL DESIGN OF WELDED STEEL STRUCTURES. 
By H. M. Priest, American Welding Society: 33 
West 39th Street, New York City. 22 pages. 
Illustrated. 35c. 

The essentials of the design of welded steel con- 
struction are presented with a sufficient background 
of collateral information so that the reader may 
have a clearer understanding of structural welding. 
The subject of inspection is covered with specific 
information of value to the structural steel in- 
spector. А digest is made also of the American 
Welding Society’s Building Code and of the 
Structural Steel Welding Research Report. 

Valuable information on the stress distribution in 
side fillet welds and end fillet welds is reviewed and 
correlated. The attachment of structural shapes 
and of angles is treated in an original manner with 
new information given on these subjects, as well as 
eccentric connections and general design considera- 
tions. 

'The detail design information and the data on 
plate girders, trusses, column bases, splices and 
beam connections will be of special interest to the 
structural steel engineer. The charts prepared by 
the author are of direct value to the designing 
engineer. 
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ROOM 
CONTROL 


REGULATION of VENTILATION 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 


ZONE CONTROL 


PERIODIC 
FLUSH 
SYSTEMS 
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or Econ 


MEMBER 


U.S. 


WE DO OUR PART 


JOHNSON 


и 1 
are Economy Insurance 


THOROUGHLY MODERN, yet based on nearly half a 
century of experience in design, manufacture, and in- 
stallation, Johnson apparatus is available for a variety of 
applications. It plays an important part in the modern- 
ization of the mechanical plant in any type of building. 


То control ROOM TEMPERATURES, Jobnson thermostats 
operate simple, rugged radiator valves or mixing dam- 
pers. Room thermostats may be had in the single tem- 
perature pattern or with the well-known Johnson “Dual” 
arrangement, providing a reduced, economy temperature 
when certain sections of the building are unoccupied. . . . 
For VENTILATION AND AIR CONDITIONING plants, 
there are thermostats, humidostats, and switches to con- 
trol valves and dampers, start and stop motors on tem- 
perature and humidity variation. Heating, cooling, 
humidifying, dehumidifying—whatever the problem, 
Johnson equipment is the answer... 


JOHNSON ZONE CONTROL has been developed to a fine 
point. Groups of radiators are controlled by the Johnson 
"Duo-Stat" in accordance with the proper relationship 
between outdoor and radiator temperatures. ... JOHNSON 
PERIODIC FLUSH SYSTEMS are simple, dependable, uti- 
lizing the full force of the water supply for cleansing, and 
reducing the load on supply and waste pipes by inter- 
mittent flushing in various parts of the building ... 


ECONOMY is the direct dividend paid by Johnson instal- 
lations. Comfort and convenience are the inevitable by- 
products. . . . Sales engineers located at thirty branch 
offices in the United States and Canada will survey and 
report on yozr requirements, without obligation, just as 
they have done in the case of countless buildings and 
groups of buildings all over the continent. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


omy! 


Automatic Control Systems 


1 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


ARCHITECTS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Burnham Brothers, Inc., announce that Hubert 
Burnham and C. Herrick Hammond have joined 
together in the practice of architecture, and that the 
name of the firnt has been changed to Burnham 
Brothers and Hammond, Inc. The firm will con- 
tinue business in their present quarters in the 
Burnham Building, Chicago. The firm of Perkins, 
Chatten and Hammond has been dissolved. Mel- 
ville Clarke Chatten is now associated with the new 
firm of Burnham Brothers and Hammond, Inc. 


J. and G. Daverman and Chris Steketee, archi- 
tects, announce the removal of their offices to 40- 
42-44 Porter Block, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Ralph Bodman and Richard C. Murrell announce 
their association for the practice of architecture 
under the firm name of Bodman and Murrell, archi- 
tects, with offices at 714 Reymond Building, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


Walsh-Katonka and Miller, architects, announce 
the removal of their offices from 11623 Buckeye 
Road to 11408 Continental Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Walter M. Macomber has opened an office for 
the practice of architecture at 12 North Second 
Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


Albert Hart Hopkins, architect, announces the 
removal of his office from 296 Delaware Avenue to 
2102 Liberty Bank Building, Buffalo, New York. 


Julius Grozen announces the opening of an office 
at 339 South Main Street, Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, for the practice of architectural engineering. 


Stanley E. White, architect, has opened offices 
for the practice of architecture at 35 Main Street, 
Cold Spring, New York. 


The office of Walter Thomas Williams, architect, 
has been moved from 41 East 42nd Street to Two 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


The firm of Joseph Urban, Architect—Irvin L. 
Scott, associate, is being continued under the name 
of Joseph Urban Associates, 5 East 57th Street, 
New York City. 


Robert S. Hale, consultant on the welding of 
steel structures and the remodeling and reinforcing 
of existing structures by welding, announces the 
removal of his office from the Old Colony Building 
to 1432 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS AND EVENTS 


January 15 Closing date for Better Homes in 
America competition, 101 Park Ave- 


nue, New York City. 


February | Closing date for entries for Rome 
Prize competition. Address Roscoe 
Guernsey, Executive Secretary, Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, 101 Park 


Avenue, New York City. 


February 5-9 Third International Heating and Ven- 
tilating Exposition, to be held at 
Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. 

March 3 Closing date for receiving designs 
for steel tower competition. Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction, 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Until Remodeling Competition, conducted 


June, 1934 by the Good Housekeeping Studio, 
57th Street and Eighth Avenue, 


New York City. 


George L. Walling, architect, has opened an office 
for the practice of architecture at 2136 Ashland 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


Milton B. Weissman, architect, wishes to an- 
nounce that he is now engaged in the general prac- 
tice of architecture at 119 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 


The New School of Social Research announces 
a course in Architectural Design under the direc- 
tion of W. K. Harrison. Criticism Tuesdays and 
Fridays, 3-6, commencing November 3rd—Class 
limited and selected. Previous training in architec- 
tural or mechanical drawing is required. The fee 
for three months is Twenty-five Dollars. 


A free public exhibition by Claude Bragdon of 
designs for stage scenery, costumes and properties 
used in the New York productions given by Walter 
Hampden, is being held at the Museum of the 
City of New York, Fifth Avenue and 104th Street, 
daily from ten A. M. till five P. M., Tuesdays 
excepted. 


The Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship 
Committee of the University of Illinois has ap- 
pointed Mr. Arthur Bassin of 4613 North Kedzie 
Avenue, Chicago, as the Second Kinley Fellow. 
This award makes possible study abroad for one 
year for students in music, art or the aesthetic 
phases of architecture. 


The Architects’ Collective, a nonprofit study 
group, 127 West 22nd Streeet, New York City, 
announces a new course in Modern Industrial De- 
sign covering the interior, furniture and accessories 
and machines used in the house under the direction 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Gravina 


GnaviNA (pronounced gra-vee-na) is a marble 
quarried from the Vermont Marble properties 
in Alaska. Distinct in its veining from all other 
varieties, Gravina takes a brilliant polish, has 
a white to light pearl background interlaced 
with lines of dark gray or black. It imparts а 
rich grandeur to large wall surfaces and is finely 
adapted to smaller installations. Its use, with 
Verde Antique, in the main corridor of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Auditorium (J. H. McDowell, 
Architect), is illustrated. Architects are invited 
to write for Color Plates of Vermont Marble to: 
Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vermont. 


VERMONT MARBLE 


BARA Г.Б рю АСТ ЕСА АЕ 
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of Gilbert Rohde, assisted by Hilda Reiss of the 
recent Bauhaus School, Desau and Berlin. The 
Architectural group is conducted by Percival Good- 
man. There will be co-operation between the archi- 
tectural and the inetriors group on certain projects. 
First meeting is Wednesday, December 13th, 1933. 
Those interested in joining the group should com- 
municate in writing with G. Rohde, 136 East 57th 
Street, New York City. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL GUILD OF ST. LOUIS 


Organized August 7, the Guild has rapidly grown 
to a membership now comprising the majority 
of the active draftsmen here. While the or- 
ganization was precipitated by the National Re- 
covery Act, its activities are planned to encompass 
a far larger field and to extend beyond the period 
of recovery. 

A Code Committee is functioning to protect the 
Architects’ Code and has submitted recommenda- 
tions for its revision to the proper authorities. 

A Public Works’ Committee is now making a 
study and an analysis of Public Works measures 
for the purpose of obtaining a reasonable portion 
of such work for this vicinity, and to see that the 
work is properly apportioned among the architects 
and draftsmen. This committee had a profitable 
and encouraging interview with Miss Perkins, the 
Secretary of Labor, during her recent visit to this 
city. 

A Statistics Committee is making a comprehen- 
sive and revealing compilation of facts relating to 
not only the draftsman and his condition, but to 
the profession as a whole and its relation to so- 
ciety. 

A Professional Advancement Committee, using 
the data of the Statistics Committee, is formulat- 
ing a program of such action as the name of this 
committee suggests. 

ALFRED H. Norrisu, Secretary, 
5584 Maple Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FEDERATION OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CHEMISTS 
AND TECHNICIANS 


We have been organized as a national organization 
to promote the economic interests of the technical 
professional employees. We have submitted amend- 
ments to the various NRA Codes presented in 
Washington in order to provide fair and appro- 
priate salaries, working hours, and conditions for 
this important section of the working population. 
We have appeared in Washington at the leading 
code hearings affecting technical men. 

It is the intention of our Federation to place 
before Civil Service bodies and before private con- 
cerns such questions dealing with the economic 
status of professional technical employees. 

We invite all employees to get in touch with our 
national office for further information and also to 
enable them to assist us in pushing such proposals 


for the codes governing the technical professional 
men and women. 
MARCEL SCHERER, Chairman, 
232 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


PRINCETON-McGILL HOCKEY TO AID ARCHITECTS' FUND 


А subcommittee of the New York Architects 
Emergency Committee has arranged for a benefit 
hockey game to be played at the Madison Square 
Garden on Saturday, December 30, at nine o’clock, 
between Princeton and McGill Universities. In the 
Norse Grill of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, there 
has been arranged in connection with this game a 
gala dinner. 


RESEARCH ON HEATING AT MELLON INSTITUTE 


According to an announcement by Dr. Edward R. 
Weidlein, Director, Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pa., the Multiple Industriai 
Fellowship on heating, sustained in the Institute 
since 1929 by the National Radiator Corporation, 
Johnstown, Pa., is continuing actively a number of 
investigations of interest to heating specialists as 
well as users of heating equipment. In addition, 
the Fellowship, whose incumbents are Dr. J. L. 
Young and Mr. A. C. Jephson, has been lately 
according more and more research attention to cer- 
tain problems in air conditioning and also to the 
development of new products. 

After a thorough investigation of ferrous and 
nonferrous heating units, the Fellowship has found 
that cast iron is the most suitable metal for the con- 
struction of finned convectors. Results of work 
on impregnated wood foundry patterns, now fully 
patented, are likewise of interest to heating indus- 
trialists ; this development is of broad application 
in the foundry field. 


1933 BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA COMPETITION 


A medal is to be awarded to the practicing archi- 
tect for the best design submitted for each type of 
house listed below—three medals in all: 
Class (a) One-story house 
Storage space but no living accommo- 
dations may occur in roof space. 
Class (b) Story-and-a-half house 
Living accommodations partly in a 
second story, actually a “half story.” 
Class (c) Two-story house. 

The awards will be made by a jury of five archi- 
tects appointed by the President of the American 
Institute of Architects. АП awards will be made 
and announced about February 1, or as soon there- 
after as practicable. The competition is open to 
all architects in the United States. 

The exhibits, mounted, must be delivered to the 
office of Better Homes in America, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City, on or before January 15 at 
5 Р. М. They will be handled as carefully as possi- 
ble but must be sent at the risk of the competitor. 
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@ 
Provide the 


`Clumate too 


YOUR CLIENT expects you to 
provide the right “climate” indoors, 
the year ’round. 

That means air conditioning—and 
we have specialized in this field for 
years. А Climator installation will 
do the work dependably, and keep 
the house up-to-date. 


А Baltimore, Md., residence, 
Climator-equipped. William 
Gordon Beecher, Architect. 


You will never have to justify a 
Climator installation. You and your 
client are invited to investigate — 
but you don’t have to experiment. 
Climator passed that stage long ago. 


Caliber of the residential jobs 
Climator-equipped, and of the archi- 
tects who planned them, is the best 
evidence of Mueller standing in the 
air conditioning field. 


CLIMATOR 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM 


performs all the necessary functions. In 
winter it filters, circulates, washes, hu- 
midifies and warms — heating units for 
any fuel are available. In summer it 
filters, circulates, dehumidifies, and low- 
ers temperature to any specified degree. 
Refrigerating unit for dehumidifying 
and cooling may be added at a later date. 
Write to us for further data on the 
Climator System, and Mueller-Frigidaire 
year-round air conditioning. 


L.J. MUELLER FURNACE СО. 
2011 W. Oklahoma Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Here is a cut-away of an all-year 


Climator installation, showing fan, 
washer, filters and Frigidaire cooler. 
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ae This Month: 

Proposed building construction is increasingly ге- 
ws А8 flecting the need for facilities that serve leisure time. 
I PELE SSS Parkways, recreation centers, provision for housing 

along our national highways and in national parks are 

instances of construction, largely architectural, that 

3 ES pv t should be studied and understood by the architect. 
Dos Wr. fae 3. МАС The importance of the subject influenced The 
SAN QS А Record to devote a large part of the December 

a wa AN issue to this subject. 


ANS NE DN S. N Progress is recorded in a widening of the scope of 
' el S. - А M activities of the Public Works Administration. We 
д м “| „& ` list all of the projects to date with accompanying 
NE A^ ce data, as comprehensive as it was possible for us to 
= š secure. 


Distillery Planning is discussed by Joseph Douglas 
Weiss, a specialist in industrial planning, giving a 
workable method of designing the distillery. 


Remodeling is featured with specific reference to 
making over rooms for dispensing spirituous liquors. 
In the preparation of this article and in selection of 
illustrations we had the assistance of J. О. Dahl, 
М. Clarke Editorial Director of Hotel Management and Res- 
RESIDENCE OF WALTER MORGAN taurant Management. 
LA QUINTA—INDIO, CALIFORNIA 
GORDON B. KAUFMANN, ARCHITECT 


iw : 
MARKET 
1 3 -— 


The Architectural Record for January: 


New Housing Designs and Construction Systems 


Neighborhood Shopping Centers. 
By Clarence S. Stein and Catherine K. Bauer 


DRIVE-IN MARKET IN LOS ANGELES Esos 
Portfolio of Current Architecture 


Mortgage Money Prospects 
Panel Heating. By Alfred Roth, Zurich 
Low-Cost Housing 


Aetna Life Insurance Company Building, Hartford, 
Conn. James Gamble Rogers, Architect 


Modernization and Alteration 


ARCHITECTS' MODEL OF A MASONITE HOUSE 
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А VERSATILE ALLY IN 
BATHROOM DESIGN... 


E UNT ДИИР s m 


"ARRARA Structural Glass, the decorative wall 
С material which many architects have used зо 
effectively in large buildings and pretentious homes, 
is now available for use in the bathrooms of av erage, 
modest residences. For Carrara can now be obtained 
in new thicknesses and new color tones exactly suit- 
able to residential use. 

What the introduction of this residential Carrara 
means to you in the planning of attractive bathrooms 
can scarcely be over-emphasized. Carrara has an 
exciting beauty all its own, which lends a distine- 
tive personality to any room in which it is used. Its 
high surface polish, its reflectivity, its unusual depth 
and richness of beauty, its ability to create a feeling 


of spaciousness, give Carrara a versatility which opens 
up new possibilities in bathroom design. 

And Carrara is not only beautiful... it is practical. 
It will not fade or become old-looking. It will not 
check, craze or stain. It will not absorb bathroom 
odors. And it can be kept spotless and bright by an 
occasional wiping with a damp cloth. 

You will find the new Carrara a versatile ally in 
obtaining effects impossible with other wall materials. 
And best of all, Carrara costs little, if any, more than 
inferior materials. Write for our new booklet соп- 
taining full-colored illustrations of typical installations 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of Carrara Structural Glass. 


CARRARA 


A PRODUCT OF THE PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY “— 


sign a J Vew Kind of Kitchen 


AT VERY REASONABLE COST WITH 
CARRARA STRUCTURAL GLASS 


ARRARA Structural Glass, now available 
in thicknesses and color tones especially 
suited to residential use, can make a kitchen. 
With its lustrous, reflective surfaces...its re- 
markable depth of beauty... its versatility and 
adaptability to unusual treatments... it offers 
to the architect an entirely new range of inter- 
esting possibilities in kitchen design. 
And Carrara also has practical features which 
make it particularly applicable to use in the 


kitchen. It will not check, craze or stain... and 


is therefore permanently beautiful. It is easily 
kept clean by merely wiping it occasionally 
with a damp cloth. It will not absorb cooking 
odors. And it remains impervious to the grease 
and grime which so quickly mar the beauty of 
ordinary kitchen walls. 

But in spite of its superiority, Carrara Struc- 
tural Glass costs little, if any, more than ordi- 
nary wall materials...and is, consequently, an 
ideal material to use in the modest home de- 


signed for the modest pocketbook. 


A PRODUCT OF THE PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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A 
A. I. A. Assists in Selecting Architects 
for Public Works. July 7, 8 


Administration and Library Building, 
Meadville Theological School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Denison B. Hull, Architect. 

November 372 

Air Conditioner, Manufactured by Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Nov. 402 

Air Conditioning System, Manufac- 
tured by Carrier Corporation. 


Nov. 399 

Allen, Gordon, Architect. House in 
Cambridge, Mass. Aug. 130-133 

Alteration and Modernization. 

Aug. 113-120 
Sept. 211-218 
Oct. 325-328, 24 (adv.) 
Nov. 383-390 

Aluminum Details, Article by Douglas 
В. Hobbs. Aluminum Company of 
America. The New Cincinnati Union 
Terminal. Fellheimer and Wagner, 
Architects. Sept. 227-236 

Aluminum Foil Insulation: Correspon- 
dence. Nov. 408 

Aluminum Foil, Insulation Properties 
of. Article by Theo. F. Rockwell, 
Instructor in Heating and Ventilat- 
ing, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Sept. 237 

American Federation of  Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers Housing Proj- 
ect, Philadelphia, Pa. Kastner and 
Stonorov, Architects. Sept. 165 

American Medicinal Spirits Company. 
Views of Baltimore plant. 

Dec. 485, 487, 489 

Andrews, W. Earle, Engineer; Herbert 
A. Magoon, Architect. Jones Beach 
State Park on Long Island. 

Dec. 422, 424, 425 

Apartment of Katharine Brush, New 
York City. Joseph Urban, Architect; 
Irvin L. Scott, Associate. 

Nov. 354-357 

Apartment Plans. Remodeled, by 
Charles H. Lench, Architect. 

Sept. 216-218 

Apartments for Old, New. Article by 
Charles H. Lench, Architect. 

Sept. 216-218 

Applications by Limited-Dividend Cor- 
porations for Housing Loans. 

Sept. 159, 160 

Architect and Client a Century Ago. 
Article by Hobart Upjohn, Architect. 

Nov. 377-382 

Architects. (See under surnames list- 
ed alphabetically.) 

Architects Are Carrying On? How 
Many. Article by Thomas 8. Holden, 
Vice-President in Charge of Statis- 
tics and Research, F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. July 57, 58 

34 (adv.) 


Architects’ Code Committee. Oct. 319 
Architects Eligible for Federal Work 
Regardless of Membership in Asso- 
ciations. August 75 
Architectural Education, Objectives 
of. Article by Ramsay Traquair, 
Professor of Architecture, McGill 
University in Montreal. Nov. 339 
Architecture, A Return of Reason in. 
Article by H. T. Lindeberg. 
Oct. 252-255 
Architecture and Real Estate Under 
One Roof. Thomas Williams, Archi- 
tect. Nov. 386, 387 
“Arcola” Radiator Heating System, 
Manufactured by American Radiator 
Company. Nov. 406 
Armacost, Walter, House, Los Angeles, 
Calif. John Byers, Architect. 
Sept. 219 
Art Museum in Portland, Oregon. A. E. 
Doyle and Associate, Architects. 
July 50-54 
Ash, Howard, Needles and Tammen, 
Consultants for Vertical Lift Span; 
Edward A. Byrne, City of New York 
Department of Plant and Structures, 
Engineer; Ralph Modjeski, Consult- 
ant for Suspension Bridge, Tribor- 
ough Bridge, New York. Sept. 165 


Auerbach, Ernst, Designer. Shoe Shop 
in New York City. August 116 
Augur, Tracy B., Consulting City Plan- 
ner; G. Frank Cordner, Consuiting 
Architect; Walter Н. Blucher, City 
Planner and Secretary. Detroit 
Slum-Clearance and Housing Project. 
Dec. 414, 415 

Australia, Building the Capital City of. 
Article by Malcolm J. Moir, Archi- 
tect. July 55, 56 
Auto Camp, Raton, New Mexico. Air 
View. Dec. 458 
Auto Camps for Tourists at A Century 
of Progress Exposition. Dec. 462 


B 


Banwell, Roy W., Associate; W. Pope 
Barney, Architect. Dwelling and 
Garage, Remodeled from Stable and 
Carriage-House, Wayne, Pa. 


Oct. 328 

24 (adv.) 

Bar, Back, of Casino at Agua Caliente, 
Mexico. Dec. 474 
Bar, Cocktail, on S.S. “Monarch of 
Bermuda." Dec. 477 


Bar Room, Old Marble, of Thomas 
Brothers, New York City. Dec. 475 
Bar Room, Restaurant du Relle, New 
York City. Designed Ъу Russel 
Wright. Dec. 476, 479-482 
Bar, Swimming-pool on S. S. “Europa.” 
Dec. 474 
Bar and Tavern, Hotel Knickerbocker, 
Chicago, Ill  J. R. Davidson, De- 
signer. Oct. 18 (adv.) 
Nov. 384, 385 
Barney, W. Pope, Architect; Roy W. 
Banwell Associate. Dwelling and 
Garage, Remodeled from Stable and 
Carriage-House, Wayne, Pa. 
Oct. 328 
24 (adv.) 
Basic Data Concerning Housing Proj- 
eets Given Tentative PWA Approval. 
Dec. 420, 421 


Bathing Pavilion, Jones Beach State 
Park, Long Island. Herbert A. Ma- 
goon, Architect; W. Earle Andrews, 
Engineer. Dec. 422 

Baudouin and Lods, Architects. Hous- 
ing Project at Bagneux, Paris. 

Nov. 391, 392 

Beebe, James L., House, San Marino, 


Calif. Marston and Maybury, Archi- 
tects. Sept. 226 
Betelle, James O., Architect. Article, 


We Must Build Schools. 
Sept. 162, 163 
Portrait. Sept. 163 
Bevin, Newton P. and Henry Oothout 
Milliken, Associated Architects. Re- 
modeled City House, New York City. 


Oct. 325-327 
Blackall, Clapp, Whittemore and 
Clark, Architects; Sturgis Associ- 


ates and George Nelson Meserve, As- 
sociated Architects; John Nolen, 
Town Planner; Fay, Spofford and 
Thorndike, Consulting Engineers. 
Neptune Gardens, Housing Develop- 
ment, East Boston, Mass. 

Sept. 164, 165 


Blighted Areas, Time Zoning as а Pre- 
ventive of. Article by K. Lónberg- 
Holm. Nov. 340, 341 

Blucher, Walter H., City Planner and 
Secretary; Tracy B. Augur, Consult- 
ing City Planner; G. Frank Cordner, 
Consulting Architect. Detroit Slum- 
Clearance and Housing Project. 

Dec. 414, 415 


Boathouse, Gasoline Station and Res- 
taurant, Saw Mill River Parkway, 
Westchester County. Gilmore D. 
Clarke, Landscape Architect; C. F. 
Lloyd, Designer. Dec. 434 

Boerner, A. L., Landscape Architect. 
Brown Deer Park, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dec. 440 

Boiler, Oil or Gas, Manufactured by 
Kewanee Boiler Corporation. 

Nov. 406 


Book Reviews. 

A Bibliography of Aesthetics and of 
the Philosophy of the Fine Arts 
(1900-1932). July 12 (adv.) 

Academy Architecture and Architec- 
tural Review. Vol. 62, 1931. 

Sept. 10 (adv.) 

All the Ways of Building. 

Nov. 12 (adv.) 

A Method of Lighting the Stage. 

Oct. 12 (adv.) 

A Model City Charter. Sept. 13 (adv.) 

An Introduction to Architectural 
Drawing. Sept. 10 (adv.) 

Architectural Acoustics. 

Sept. 12 (adv.) 

Architectural Design. 

July 12, 14 (adv.) 

Artificial Light and Its Application in 
the Home. Oct. 14 (adv.) 

Cite Hospitaliere de Lille. 

š Sept. 12 (adv.) 

Composition and Rendering. 

Oct. 14 (adv.) 

Decorative Art, 1933. July 12 (adv.) 

Dwellings for Lowest Income. 

Nov. 14 (adv.) 


Erecting Steel Buildings and 
Strengthening Steel Bridges by 
Welding. Nov. 14 (adv.) 


Graphs for Engineers and Architects. 
Oct. 12 (adv.) 
Great Georgian Houses of America. 
Dec. 12 (adv.) 
Homes and Gardens of England. 
Aug. 12 (adv.) 
Industrial Lighting. Oct. 15 (adv.) 
Insulation on the Farm. 
Aug. 14 (adv.) 


Modern Creative Design and its Ap- 


plication. Sept. 13 (adv.) 
Outlines of the History of Architec- 
ture. Nov. 14 (adv.) 
Planning for the Small American 
City. Aug. 12 (adv). 
Remodeling and Adapting the Small 
House. July 12 (adv.) 


The Carillon. Nov. 12 (adv.) 
The French Cathedrals. 
Aug. 14 (adv.) 
The Homes of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
England and America. 
Sept. 10 (adv.) 
The Landscape of England. 
Oct. 12 (adv.) 
The Practical Design of Welded 
Steel Structures. Dec. 12 (adv.) 
The Recreation Manual. Dec. 450-456 
12 (adv.) 


The Reduction of Noise in Buildings. 

Oct. 15 (adv.) 

The Visual Fatigue of Motion Pic- 

tures. July 14 (adv.) 
Town Planning in Practice. 

Oct. 15 (adv.) 


Bridge, Reinforced Concrete Arch, Mt. 
Vernon Memorial Highway, Virginia. 
J. V. MeNary, Bridge Engineer; Gil- 
more D. Clarke, Consulting Land- 
scape Architect. Dec. 435 

Bridge, Triborough, New York.  Ed- 
ward A. Byrne, City of New York 
Department of Plant and Structures, 
Engineer; Ralph Modjeski, Consult- 
ant for Suspension Bridge; Ash, 
Howard, Needles and Tammen, Con- 
sultants for Vertical Lift Span. 

Sept. 165 


Bronx County Courthouse, New York 
City. Max Hausle and Joseph Н. 
Freedlander, Associated Architects. 

Nov. 337 


Brown, V. K. and James J. O’Rourke. 
Dimension Diagrams of Sport Facili- 
ties in Parks. Dec. 450-456 

Brush, Katharine, Apartment, New 
York City. Joseph Urban, Architect; 
Irvin L. Scott, Associate. 

Nov. 354-357 


Building the Capital City of Australia. 
Article by Malcolm J. Moir, Archi- 
tect. July 55, 56 

Building Trends and Outlook. Article 


by L. Seth Schnitman, Chief Statis- 
tician, F. W. Dodge ids а 
pt. 18 (adv.) 
Oct. 265 EA 30 (adv.) 
Nov. 20, 22, 24 (adv.) 
Dec. 24, 26 (adv.) 
Bullard, Roger H., Architect. House 
of William ' Everdell, Manhasset, 
Long Island. Nov. 359, 360 
House of Ellery S. James, East 
Hampton, Long Island. 
Nov. 361, 362 
Burgess, Starling, Collaborating Engi- 
neer; Buckminster Fuller, Designer 
and Builder. Dymaxion Transport 
Unit. Aug. 147 
Byers, John, Architect. House of Wal- 
ter Armacost, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sept. 219 
Byrne, Edward A., City of New York 
Department of Plant and Structures, 
Engineer; Ralph Modjeski, Consult- 
ant for Suspension Bridge; Ash, 
Howard, Needles and Tammen, Соп- 
sultants for Vertical Lift Span. Tri- 
borough Bridge, New York. Sept. 165 


C 


Cabin, One-Room of Camp, Kingman, 
Arizona. Dec. 459 
Cabins for Tourists, Roadside. 
Dec. 451-462 
Calculation of Heat Economies. The 
Selection of Building Insulation, 
Part II. Article by Theo. F. Rock- 
well Instructor in Heating and 
Ventilating, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Aug. 149-154 
Capital City of Australia, Building the. 
Article by Malcolm J. Moir, Archi- 
tect. July 55, 56 
Carpenters Working at Naval Ammu- 
nition Depot, Puget Sound, Wash- 


ington. Dec. 416 
Car-Shelters and Cabins for Tourists, 
Moro Bay, California. Dec. 457 


Carter Hall, Millwood, Virginia. 
Renovated by H. T. Lindeberg, 
Architect. Oct. 294 

Cellular Steel-Unit Construction, 
House Designs Demonstrating the 
Flexibility of. Drawings by Daniel 
Neilinger. Oct. HE d 

Cellular Steel-Unit House, A. T 
Lindeberg, Architect. Article [os CX 
Matlack Price. Oct. 249-251, 313 

Century of Progress Exposition, Chi- 
cago, 1933. July 72 

24 (adv.) 

Chapin, Rollin C., Architect; F. Elmer 
Hallberg, Landscaper. House of 
Harvey S. Hoshour, University 
Grove, Minn. July 42-44 

Children's Playground at Union, New 
Jersey. Dec. 447 

Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Morgan, Walls & Clements, 
Architects. Nov. 368, 369 

Chrystie-Forsyth Area, Lower East 
Side of New York City, Housing 
Development for. Sloan and Rob- 
ertson, Architects. July 13, 14 

Cincinnati Union Terminal, The New. 
Fellheimer and Wagner, Architects. 
Aluminum Details. Article by Doug- 
las B. Hobbs, Aluminum Company 
of America. Sept. 227-236 

City Plan for Roanoke, Va. John No- 
len and Associates, Designers. 

Aug. 12 (adv.) 

Clarke, Gilmore D., Landscape Archi- 
tect, Westchester County Park Sys- 
tem. Article, Modern Motor Ways. 

Dec. 430-437 

Clarke, Gilmore D., Landscape Archi- 
tect; C. F. Lloyd, Designer. Gasoline 
Station, Restaurant and Boathouse, 
Saw Mill River Parkway, West- 
chester County. Dec. 434 

Clarke, Gilmore D., Consulting Land- 
scape Architect; J У. McNary, 
Bridge Engineer. Reinforced Con- 
erete Arch Bridge, Mt. Vernon Me- 
morial Highway, Virginia. Dec. 435 

Clarke, Gilmore D., Landscape Archi- 
tect; Designer, Eugene Schoen, 
Architect; Photomurals by Edward 
Steichen; Panels in Relief by Joseph 
Urban. New York State Exhibition 
at Chicago World’s Fair. Nov. 336 

Classrooms, Kindergarten in Zurich- 
Wiedikon, Switzerland. Kellermul- 
ler and Hofmann, Architects. 

Sept. 196, 197 

Clement, S. Merrell. An Appreciation 


of Charles A. Platt. Nov. 338 
Cleveland Inventory, Housing Demand 
Shown by. July 11 


“Climator III" Air Conditioning Unit, 
Manufactured by L. J. Mueller Fur- 
nace Co. Nov. 407 


Club, Onwentsia, Lake Forest, Ill. H. 
T. Lindeberg, Architect. Oct. 305 
Code Committee of the Construction 
League of the United States.  Por- 
trait. Sept. Frontispiece 
Codes, By An Eye Witness. Article 
HA inen Stanley Parker, Archi- 
Sept. 168, 169 

Coditying the Construction Industry. 
Dec. 418, 419 
Cohan, Frank D., House, Portland, 
Oregon. Harold W. Doty, Architect. 
Aug. 134-136 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Cen- 
ter, The New Eye Hospital. Article 
by George Nichols, formerly of 
James Gamble Rogers, Inc., Archi- 
tects. July 15-26 
Concrete Construction, A New Sys- 
tem of. Article by Fletcher Pratt. 
Nov. 391, 392 
Construction Industry, Codifying the. 
Dec. 418, 419 
Construction League of the United 
States, Code Committee of the. Por- 
trait. Sept. Frontispiece 
Contempora, Inc. Decorators. Resi- 
dence of Mrs. Alma Wertheim, 
Washington Mews, New York City. 
Aug. 113-115 
Convalescent Babies, Home for, Sea 
Cliff, Long Island. Peabody, Wilson 
and Brown, Architects. Sept. 206-210 
Converted Stable and Carriage-House, 
Wayne. Pa. W. Pope Barney, Archi- 
tect; Roy W. Banwell, Associate. 
Oct. 328 
24 (adv.) 
Corbett, Harvey Wiley and D. Everett 
Waid, Associated Architects. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
Die Home Office ВЕ in New 
ork. Aug. 16 (adv.) 
. Sept. 175-194 
Portrait. Sept. 14 (adv.) 
Cordner, G. Frank, Consulting Archi- 
tect; Walter Н. Blueher, City Plan- 
ner and Secretary; Tracy B. Augur, 
Consulting City Planner. Detroit 
Slum-Clearance and Housing Project. 
‚ Dec. 414, 415 
Cornelius, Charles O., Architect. 
Week-end House of Richard В. 
Scandrett, Jr., Idlewild, New York. 
Aug. 118-120 
Correspondence; Aluminum Foil In- 
sulation. Nov. 408 
Cotswold Wool Town,  Northleach, 

Gloucestershire, England. 

Oct. 12 (adv.) 
Cottages and Hotel, La Quinta, Indio, 
Calif. Gordon B. Kaufmann, Archi- 
tect. Nov. 345-351 
Council for Scientific and Industrial 


Research Laboratories, Canberra, 
Australia. W. Hayward Morris, 
Architect. July 56 


Courthouse, Bronx County, New York 
City. Max Hausle and Joseph H. 
Freedlander. Associated Architects. 

Nov. 337 

Court House and Post Office, United 

States, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Aug. 84-86 
Cricket at Green Brook Park, Plain- 
field, New Jersey. Dec. 447 


D 


Dahl, J. O., Editorial Director, Hotel 
Management and Restaurant Maga- 
zine. Article, Repeal Offers New 
Opportunities. Dec. 474-482 

Dann, Miss Olive and Mr. Paul, House, 
New Haven, Conn. Douglas Orr, 
Architect. July 39-41 

Darien, Connecticut, Plan Prepared by 
Joseph Talmage Woodruff, Superin- 
tendent of Highways and Bridges. 

Dec. 423 

Davidson, J. R., Designer. Remodeled 

Chain Store for Women’s Dresses, 

Hollywood, Calif. Nov. 388-390 
Remodeled Hotel Knickerbocker, 
Chicago, Ill. Oct. 18 (adv.) 
Nov. 383-385 

Delano, Frederic A., Chairman, Nation- 
al Planning Board. Portrait. 

Sept. 161 

Delano and Aldrich, Architects; Robert 
L. Fowler. Landscape Architect. 
House of William H. Fain, Green- 
wich, Conn. Sept. 220, 221 

Dental Operating Room for Children, 
Medical Arts Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Erickson & Co., Architects and En- 
gineers. Dec. 470 

"Design for Living, A" House. John 
C. B. Moore and Associates, Archi- 
tects; Gilbert Rohde, Decorator. Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, Chica- 
£go, 1933. July 72 


Designing Motion Picture Sets. Article 
by A. В. Laing. July 59-64 
Designs and Sketches of Motion Pic- 
ture Sets by Anton Grot. July 59-61 
Detroit Slum-Clearance and Housing 
Project. Walter Н. Blucher, City 
Planner and Secretary: Tracy B. Au- 
gur, Consulting City Planner; G. 
Frank Cordner, Consulting Archi- 
tect. Dec. 414, 415 
Dickens Street School, Sherman Oaks, 
Calif. Winchton Leamon_ Risley, 
Architect. Sept. 201 
Dimension Diagrams of Sport Facili- 
ties in Parks. Prepared by V. K. 
Brown and James J. O'Rourke. 
Dec. 450-456 
Dining Room, Remodeled, Hotel 
Knickerbocker, Chicago, Ill  J. R. 
Davidson, Designer. Nov. 383, 384 
Distillery and Rectifying-Plant Design. 
Article by Joseph D. Weiss, Archi- 
tect. Dec. 483-489 
Doty, Harold W., Architect. House of 
Frank D. Cohan, Portland, Oregon. 
Aug. 134-136 
Doyle, A. E. and Associate, Architects. 
Art Museum in Portland, Oregon. 
July 50-54 
Drafting Room at Warner Brothers 
First National Studio, Hollywood, 


Calif. July 63 
Drive-In Theater, Camden, New Jer- 
sey. Aug. 146 


Dupont, Mrs. Carolene H., "Tenant 
House on Estate, Kent County, 
Maryland. Henry Atherton Frost 
and Eleanor Raymond, Architects. 

Aug. 127 

Dwelling and Garage, Remodeled from 
Stable and Carriage-House, Wayne, 
Pa. W. Pope Barney, Architect; 
Roy W. Banwell, Associate. 

Oct. 328 
24 (adv.) 

Dymaxion Transport Unit. Designed 
and Built by Buckminster Fuller; 
Starling Burgess, Collaborating En- 
gineer. Aug. 147 


E 


Economy of Reducing Heat Losses, 
The. The Selection of Building In- 
sulation, Part I...»Article by Theo. 
F. Roekwell, Instructor in Heating 
and Ventilating, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. July 65-71 

Elevator Features in the Rockefeller 
Center Installation in New York 
City. Article by A. Wilson Knecht, 
of the Office of Clyde R. Place, Con- 
sulting Engineers. Oct. 314-316 

Eliot, Charles W., 2d, Executive Officer, 
National Planning Board. Portrait. 

Sept. 161 

Eriekson & Co. Architects and En- 
gineers. Medical Arts Building, Du- 
luth, Minn. Aug. 145 

Nov. 18 (adv.) 
Dec. 463-470 

Euclid Housing Corporation Develop- 
ment, Euclid, Ohio. (Perspective 
Drawing.) George B. Mayer, Archi- 
tect. Nov. 335 

Evans, Silliman, Assistant Postmaster 
General. Portrait. Sept. 161 

Everdell William, House, Manhasset, 
Long Island. Roger H. Bullard, 
Architect. Nov. 359, 360 

Executives of the Recovery Adminis- 
tration in Contact:With the Building 
Industry. ЯХ Aug. 76, 77 

32, 34 (adv.) 

“Expanding House.” ' Martin Wagner, 

Architect. July 12 (adv.) 


F 


Fabricated House, Elmhurst, Ill. Gen- 
eral Houses, Inc. Nov. 409 
Factory, Irving Air Chute Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Hudson and Hudson, 
Architects. Nov. 358 
Fain, William H., House, Greenwich, 
Conn.  Delano and Aldrich, Archi- 
tects; Robert L. Fowler, Landscape 
Architect. Sept. 220, 221 
Family Cabin, Coronado Tent City, 
Coronado Beach, California. Dec. 462 
Farley, Postmaster General James. 
Portrait. Sept. 161 
Fay, Spofford and Thorndike, Consult- 
ing Engineers; Blackall, Clapp, 
Whittemore and Clark, Architects; 
Sturgis Associates and George Nel- 
son Meserve, Associated Architects; 
John Nolen, Town Planner. Neptune 
Gardens, Housing Development, East 
Boston, Mass. Sept. 164, 165 
Federal Hall, New York. Perspective 
Drawing. Oct. 252 


Federal Loan on Housing Project, N. 
Y. Architects Apply for. July 13, 14 
Federal Work Regardless of Member- 


ship in Associations, Architects 
Eligible for. Aug. 75 
Fellheimer and Wagner, Architects. 


The New Cincinnati Union Terminal. 
Aluminum Details, Article by Doug- 
las B. Hobbs, Aluminum Company of 


America. Sept. 227-236 
Fenton, Beatrice, Sculptress. “М№егуіа 
Fountain." Sept. 2 (adv.) 
Filling Stations. Dec. 436 


First Housing Projects Approved by 
Public Works Administration. 

Sept. 164-167 

Food Terminal, Niagara Frontier, Buf- 

falo, М. Y. George S. Rider Com- 


pany, Architects and Engineers; 
Hudson and Hudson, Associate 
Architects. Oct. 18 (adv.) 

Nov. 342-344 


Fowler, Robert L., Landscape Archi- 
tect; Delano and Aldrich, Architects. 
House of William F. Fain, Green- 
wich, Conn. Sept. 220, 221 

Franks, Ralph, House, Pasadena, Calif. 
Palmer Sabin, Architect. 

Nov. 363, 364 

Freedlander, Joseph H. and Max Hausle. 
Associated Architects. Bronx Coun- 
ty Courthouse, New York City. 

Nov. 337 
F 


Frost, Henry Atherton and Eleanor 
Raymond, Architects. Tenant House 
on Estate of Mrs. Carolene H. Du- 
pont, Kent County, Maryland. 

Aug. 127 

Fuller, Buckminster, Designer and 

Builder; Starling Burgess, Collabor- 

ating Engineer. Dymaxion Trans- 


port Unit. Aug. 147 
G 

Galleries, Art Museum in Portland, 

Oregon. А. Е. Doyle and Associate, 

Architects. July 54 


Garage and Dwelling, Remodeled from 
Stable and Carriage-House, Wayne, 
Pa. W. Pope Barney, Architect; Roy 
W. Banwell, Associate. Oct. 328 

24 (adv.) 

Garage With Roof Terrace Used As a 
Park. Designed by Charles Downing 
Lay, Landscape Architect. Dec. 429 

Garage, Underground, for Members of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 336 


Garden Court, House of Rex Stout, 
Fairfield County, Conn. A. Lawrence 
Kocher and Gerhard Ziegler, Archi- 
tects. July 49 

“Garden, The Iris,” Estate of Z. G. 
Simmons, Greenwich, Conn. Isabella 
Pendleton, Landscape Architect and 
John C. Wister, L.A., Iris Consultant. 

Aug. 137-141 

Garden Suburb, Hampstead. Plan. 

Oct. 14 (adv.) 

Gas-fired Furnace, Manufactured by L. 
J. Mueller Furnace Co. Nov. 406 

Gasoline Station. Design and Model 
by R. M. Schindler, Architect. 


Aug. 144 
Gasoline Station, Restaurant and Boat- 
house, Saw Mill River Parkway. 
Westchester County. Gilmore D. 


Clarke, Landscape Architect; C. F. 
Lloyd, Designer. Dec. 434 
General Contractors’ Code Committee. 


Oct. 318 
General Houses, Inc. Fabricated 
House, Elmhurst, Ill. Nov. 409 


“Giovanni Berta," Public Stadium in 
Florence, Italy. Luigi Nervi, Archi- 
tect. July 18 (adv.) 

Aug. 105-112 

Gottscho, Samuel H., Photographer. 
Photographs of New York. Looking 
Down Broadway From a Times 
Square Building. Aug. Frontispiece 
RCA Building, Rockefeller Center, 

With Central Park in Background. 
Dec. Frontispiece 

Viewed at Dusk. 
Nov. Frontispiece 
Times Square at Dusk, Looking 

South From Forty-Seventh Street. 
July Frontispiece 

Government Buildings. Aug 79-86 

Grade School, Western Springs, 11. 
Johnck and Ehmann, Architects. 

Nov. 370, 311 

Grand Central Parkway, Queens Bor- 
ough, New York. Dec. 438 

“Gray Craig, Newport, В. I. Н. T. 
Lindeberg, Architect. Oct 300, 301 

Greene, Richard D., House, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Charles H. Umbrecht, Archi- 
tect. Nov. 353 


The Metropolis 


Gregory, Julius, Architect. House of 
Henry Heide, Jr., Fieldston, N. Y. 


: Nov. 367 
Gropius, Professor Walter, Architect. 
Portrait. Aug. 145 


Grot, Anton, Sketches and Designs of 
Motion Picture Sets by. July 59-61 
Gymnasium, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New Ноте Office 
Building in New York. D. Everett 
Waid and Harvey Wiley Corbett, As- 
sociated Architects. Sept. 179 


H 


Hallberg, F. Elmer, Landscaper; Roll- 
in C. Chapin, Architect. House of 
Harvey 5. Hosnour, University 
Grove, Minn. July 42-44 

Halles aux Vins—The Wine Market in 
Paris, France. Dec. 483 

Hampstead Garden Suburb. Plan. 

Oct. 14 (adv.) 


Handball Courts. Dimension Dia- 
grams. Dec. 453 
Harmon, Arthur Loomis, Architect. 
Portrait. Aug. 16 (adv.) 


Hausle, Max and Joseph H. Freedland- 
er, Associated Architects. Bronx 
County Courthouse, New York City. 

Nov. 331 

Heat Economies, Calculation of. The 
Selection of Building Insulation, 
Part II. Article by Theo. Е. Rock- 
well, Instructor in Heating and Ven- 
tilating, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Aug. 149-154 

Heat Losses, The Economy of Reduc- 
ing. The Selection of Building In- 
sulation, Part I. Article by Theo. F. 
Rockwell Instructor in Heating and 
Ventilating, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. July 65-71 

Heaterange, Manufactured by Jeddo- 
Highland Coal Company. Nov. 396 

Heating Equipment for Small Houses. 
Article by Theo. F. Rockwell, in- 
structor in Heating and Ventilating, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Nov. 393-407 

Heating Unit, Manufactured by Elec- 

trol, Inc. Nov. 405 


Heberden, Colonel, House, St. David's 
Hill, Exeter. Oct. 254 
Heide, Henry, Jr. House, Fieldston, 

N. Y. Julius Gregory, Architect. 
Nov. 367 


Hennessy, James J., House, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey. Arthur E. 
Ramhurst, Architect. Aug. 128 

Highways of Long Island, Parks and. 
An Interview with В. І. Van 
Schaick, Executive Secretary, Long 
Island State Park Commission. 

Dec. 426-429 

Hillside House in Hollywood, Calif. 
Douglas Honnold, Architect. Aug. 117 

Hobbs, Douglas В.. Aluminum Company 
of America. Article, Aluminum De- 


tails. The New Cincinnati Union 
Terminal. Fellheimer and Wagner, 
Architects. Sept. 227-236 


Hoffmann, Joseph, Designer of Granite 
Stele Memorial to Otto Wagner, Vi- 
ennese Architect. Nov. 337 

Holden, Thomas S., Vice-President in 
Charge of Statistics and Research, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. Article, 
How Many Architects Are Carrying 
On? July 57, 58 

34 (adv.) 

Home for Convalescent Babies, Sea 
Cliff, Long Island. Peabody, Wilson 
and Brown, Architects. Sept. 206-210 

Home Humidifier, Manufactured by 
Carrier Corporation. Nov. 402 

Home Owners’ Loan Act Provisions. 


July 12 

“Home Vent’ Unit, Manufactured by 
Buffalo Forge Co. Nov. 404 
Homewood, Baltimore, Md. Oct. 254 
Honnold, Douglas, Architect. Hillside 
House in Hollywood, Calif. Aug. 117 


Hoshour, Harvey S.. House, University 
Grove, Minn. Rollin С. Chapin, 
Architect; К. Elmer Hallberg, Land- 
scaper. July 42-44 

Hospital, Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center, The New Eye. Article by 
George Nichols, formerly of James 
Gamble Rogers, Inc., Architects. 

July 15-26 

Hospital, U. 8. Marine, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Aug. 80 

Hospital, Voice Transmitters in the 

Eye. Article by James O. Oliver. 
July 26, 27 

Hotel and Cottages, La Quinta, Indio, 
Calif. Gordon B. Kaufmann, Archi- 
tect. Nov. 345-351 

Hotel Knickerbocker, Chicago, Ill. Re- 


modeled by J. R. Davidson, Designer. 
Oct. 18 (adv.) 

Nov. 383-385 

House With Application of Module De- 
sign. . T. Lindeberg, Architect. 
Rendered in color by John Wenrich. 
Oct. Frontispiece 

House at Bibury, England. Oct. 255 
House Building, Mortgage Relief and 
Small. July 13 
House in Cambridge, Mass. Gordon 
Allen, Architect. Aug. 130-133 
House Designs  Demonstrating the 
Flexibility of Cellular Steel-Unit 
Construction. Drawings by Daniel 
Neilinger. Oct. 256-288 
House, Drawn by Briant A. Poulter, 
Architect. Sept. 10 (adv.) 
House and Store Development for Jen- 
kintown, Pennsylvania. Mellor and 
Meigs, Architects. July 33-35 
House Stran-steel Good Housekeeping. 
Century of Progress Exposition, Chi- 


cago, 1933. July 72 
House in U. S. Found, New Oldest 
Dated. Aug. 146 
Housekeeping Cabins at Paradise, 


Rainier National Park, Washington. 


Dec. 460 
Houses, Country. H. T. Lindeberg, Ar- 
chitect. Oct. 289-312 


Houses, Heating Equipment for Small. 
Article by Theo. F. Rockwell In- 
structor in Heating and Ventilating, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Nov. 393-407 

Houses for Resale, Renovating. Article 

by Norman N. Rice, Architect. 
Sept. 214, 215 

Housing Corporation to Hasten Slum 
Clearance. Dec. 413-416 

Housing Demand Shown by Cleveland 
Inventory. July 11 

Housing Development. H. T. Lindeberg, 
Architect. Oct. 269 

Housing Development for Chrystie- 
Forsyth Area, Lower East Side of 
New York City. Sloan and Robert- 


Son, Architects. July 13, 14 
Housing Development. Euclid, Ohio. 
(Perspective Drawing.) George B. 
Mayer, Architect. Nov. 335 


Housing Development, Roosevelt Тег- 
race, San Francisco, Calif. (Perspect- 
ive Drawing.) Miller and Pflueger, 


Architects. Nov. 334 
Dec. 417 

Housing Director Kohn Tours Coun- 
try. Dec. 416, 417 


Housing Progress Under the PWA. 
Nov. 333-335 


Housing Project at Bagneux, Paris. 
Baudouin and Lods, Architects. 
Nov. 391, 392 
Housing Project, Detroit Slum-Clear- 
ance and. Walter H. Blucher, City 
Planner and Secretary; Tracy В. 
Augur, Consulting City Planner; G. 
Frank Cordner, Consulting Architect. 
Dec. 414, 415 
Housing Projects Approved by Public 
Works Administration, First. 
Sept. 164-167 
Housing Projects Given Tentative PWA 
Approval, Basic Data Concerning. 
Dec. 420, 421 
Housing Research in Philadelphia. 
Article by Bernard J. Newman, Di- 
rector, Philadelphia Housing Associa- 
tion. Sept. 170-174 
Housing and Slum-Clearance Projects 
Eligible for Loans and Subsidies. 
Sept. 157-159 
Housing and Slum-Clearance Projects, 
Policies Governing. Aug. 87-89 
How Many Architects Are Carrying 
On? Article by Thomas S. Holden, 
Vice-President in Charge of Statistics 
and Research, К. W. Dodge Согрога- 
tion. July 57, 58 
34 (adv.) 


Hudson and Hudson, Architects. Тгу- 
ing Air Chute Company, Buffalo, №. Y. 


Nov. 358 

Hudson and Hudson, Associate Archi- 
tects; George 8. Rider Company, 
Architects and Engineers, Niagara 
Frontier Food Terminal, Buffalo, 
МАУ Oct. 18 (аду. ) 


Nov. 342-344 


Hull, Denison В., Architect. Meadviile 
Theological School, Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. 372-376 


*"Humidiator," Manufactured by Kohler 
Co. Nov. 402 
Humidifier Radiator, Manufactured by 
Crane Company. Nov. 402 
Hutchinson River Parkway, Westches- 
ter County. Dec. 432 
Hutchinson (Kansas) Suburban Hous- 
ing Association Development. Ken. 
G. Miller, Architect. Sept. 166 


Ice Skating Tracks. Dimension Dia- 
grams. Dec. 455 
Ickes, Harold L., Secretary of the т- 
terior, in Charge of All Public Works 


Projects. Portrait. Sept. 161 
Handing a PWA Pay Envelope to a 
Worker. Dec. 416 


The Nation Plans for Recreation. An 
Address. Dec. 422-425 
Ilumination, Tennis Court. Dimension 
Diagrams. Dec. 454 
Inerease in Building Construction Over 
Last Year, Twenty-Eight States Out 
of Thirty-Seven Reported on Show. 
Article by L. Seth Schnitman, Chief 
Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. Aug. 89, 90 
Industrial Recovery Act, Public Works 
Provided by. July 3-8 
Inspection Station, U. S. San Ysidro, 
Calif. Aug. 81 
Institute of Anatomy, Canberra, Aus- 
tralia. W. Hayward Morris and Mal- 
colm J. Moir, Designers. July 56 
Institute of Ophthalmology, Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center, New 


York Citv. James Gamble Rogers. 
Inc. Architects. July 15-32 
Insulation, Aluminum Foil:  Corre- 


spondence. Nov. 408 
Insulation Properties of Aluminum 
Foil Article by Theo. Е. Rockwell, 
Instruetor in Heating and Ventilat- 
ing, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Sept. 237 
Insulation, The Selection of Building. 
Article by "Theo. Rockwell In- 
structor in Heating and Ventilating, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Part I: The Economy of Reducing 
Heat Losses. July 65-71 
Part II: Caleulation of Heat Econo- 
mies. Aug. 149-154 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, New York City Branch Building. 
Shreve, Lamb and Harmon, Archi- 
tects. Aug. 91-104 
Instruetions to Private Architects En- 
gaged Upon Public Building Work. 
Aug. 73-75 
"Iris Garden, The,’ Estate of 7. С. 
Simmons, Greenwich, Conn. Isabella 
Pendleton, Landscape Architect, and 
John C. Wister, L.A., Iris Consultant. 
Aug. 137-141 
Irving Air Chute Company, Buffalo, N. 
Y. Hudson and Hudson, Architects. 
Nov. 358 


J 


James, Ellery S., House. East Hampton, 
Long Island. Roger H. Bullard, Arch- 
itect. Nov. 361, 362 

Johnck and Ehmann, Architects. Grade 
School, Western Springs, Ill. 

Nov. 370, 371 

Johnson, Hugh S. Industrialist. Por- 
trait. July 4 

Sept. Frontispiece, 161 

Jones Beach State Park on Lone Isl- 
and. Herbert A. Magoon, Architect; 
W. Earle Andrews, Engineer. 

Dec. 422, 424. 425 

Jones, Inigo, Architect. West Wood- 


hay Manor House. Oct. 255 
Kastner and Stonorov. Architects, 


American Federation of Full-Fash- 
1опеа Hosiery Workers Housing Pro- 
ject, Philadelphia, Pa. Sept. 165 
Kaufmann, Gordon B., Architect. House 


of Ben R. Meyer, Santa_ Barbara. 
Calif. July 36-38 
La Quinta Hotel and Cottages, Indio, 

Calif. Nov. 345-351 


Kellermuller & Hofmann, Architects. 
Kindergarten іп  Zurich-Wiedikon. 
Switzerland. Sept. 195-199 

Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects. 
Stanlev School, Swampscott, Mass. 

Sept. 205 

Kindergarten in Zurich-Wiedikon, 
Switzerland. Kellermuller & Hof- 
mann, Architects. Sept. 195-199 

Kitchen, House of Rex Stout, Fairfield 
County, Conn. A. Lawrence Kocher 
and Gerhard Ziegler, Architects. 

July 49 

Kitchen Ventilator, Manufactured by 

Ilg Electric Ventilating Company. 
Nov. 403 

Knecht, A. Wilson, of the Office of 

Clyde R. Place, Consulting Engineers. 

Article, Elevator Features in the 

Rockefeller Center Installation in 

New York City. Oct. 314-316 


Kocher, А. Lawrence and Gerhard 
Ziegler, Architects. House of Rex 
Stout, Fairfield County, Conn. 

July 45-49 

Kohn, Robert D., Architect, General 
Chairman of the Construction League 
of the United States. July 7 

Kohn, Housing Director, Tours Coun- 
try. Dec. 416, 417 


L 


La Beaume, Louis, Chairman of the In- 
stitute's Committee on Public Works. 
Portrait. July 8 

Laboratories, Council for Scientitic and 
Industrial Research, Canberra, Aus- 
tralia. w. Hayward morris, Archi- 
tect. July 56 

Laboratories, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New Home Office 
Building in New York. D. Everett 
Waid and Harvey Wiley Corbett, As- 
sociated Architects. Sept. 182, 183, 192 

Lacrosse and Field Hockey. Dimension 
Diagrams. Dec. 450 

Laing, A. B. Article, Designing Mo- 
tion Picture Sets. July 59-64 

Lamb, William F., Architect. Portrait. 

Aug. 16 (adv.) 

La Quinta Hotel and Cottages, Indio, 
Calif. Gordon B. Kaufmann, Archi- 
tect. Nov. 345-351 

Lawrie, Lee, Sculptor. “The Sower.” 

Sept. 2 (adv.) 

Тау. Charles Downing, Landscape 
Architect. Design of Garage With 
Roof Terrace Used As a Park. 

Dec. 429 

Lench, Charles H., Architect. Article, 
New Apartments for Old. 

Sept. 216-218 

Lewis, Harold M., Engineer, Regional 
Plan Association of New York City. 
Article, The Selection of Public 
Works Projects. Aug. Të 

Library and Administration Building, 
Meadville Theological School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Denison В. Hull, Architect. 

Nov. 312 

Lighting in the Institute of Ophthal- 
mology. Operating Room. Article by 
Henry L. Logan. July 28-32 

Limited-Dividend Corporations for 
Housing Loans, Applications by. 

Sept. 159, 160 
Lindeberg, H. T., Architect. 
a Ceilular Steel-Unit House. 
by C. Matlack Price. 
Oct. 249-251, 313 
Article, A Return of Reason in Archi- 
tecture. Oct. 252-255 
Country Houses. Oct. 289-312 
House Designs Demonstrating the 
Flexibility of Cellular Steel Unit 
Construction. Oct. 257-288 

Lindeberg, H. T., House of. Locust Val- 
ley, Long Island. Oct. 312 

Living Quarters and Offices Remodeled 
from Stable, New York City. Thomas 
Wiliiams, Architect. Nov. 386, 387 

Lloyd, C. F. Designer; Gilmore D. 
Clarke, Landscape Architect. Gaso- 
line Station, Restaurant and Boat- 
house, Saw Mill River Parkway, 
Westchester County. Dec. 434 

Loans, Applications by Limited-Divi- 
dend Corporations for Housing. 

Sept. 159, 160 

Loans and Subsidies, Housing and 

Slum-Clearance Projects Eligible for. 
Sept. 157-159 

Logan, Henry L. Article, Operating 
Room Lighting in the Institute of 
Ophthalmology. July 28-32 

Lónberg-Holm, K. Article, Time Zoning 
as a Preventive of Blighted Areas. 

Nov. 340, 341 

Long Island, Parks and Highways of. 
An Interview with В. L. Van Schaick. 
Executive Secretary, Long Island 
State Park Commission. Dec. 426-429 

Lora Lee Store, Hollywood, Calif. Re- 
modeled by J. В. Davidson, Designer. 

Nov. 388-390 
M 


McCarty, Earl H., House, Lake Geneva, 
Wis. Fitzhugh Scott, Architect. 
Sept. 222, 223 
McNary, J. V.. Bridge Engineer; Gil- 
more D. Clarke, Consulting Land- 
зсаре Architect. Reinforced Concrete 
Arch Bridge, Mt. Vernon Memorial 
Highway, Virginia. Dec. 435 
MacLeod, Miss Anne L. and Miss Edith 
Nason, Remodeled House, Fayette- 
ville, N. Y. Charles H. Umbrecht, 


Article 


Architect. Sept. 211-213 
Magoon, Herbert A. Architect: W. 
Earle Andrews, Engineer. Jones 


Beach State Park on Long Island. 
Dec. 422, 424, 425 


Marine Hospital, U. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Aug. 80 
Marston and  Maybury, Architects. 
House of James L. Beebe, San Ma- 
rino, Calif. Sept. 226 
House of Charles Paddock, Pasadena, 
Calif. Sept. 224, 225 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, 
Ill. Denison B. Hull, Architect. 
Nov. 372-376 
Medical Arts Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Erickson & Co., Architects and En- 


gineers. Aug. 145 
Nov. 18 (adv.) 

Dec. 463-470 

Mellor and Meigs, Architects. House 


and Store Development for Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania. July 33-35 
Memorial to Otto Wagner, Viennese 
Architect, Granite Stele. Designed by 
Joseph Hoffmann. Nov. 337 
Merriam, Prof. Charles E., Chairman 


of the Department of Political 
Science of the University of Chicago, 
Member of the National Planning 
Board. Portrait. Sept. 161 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Companv, 
New Home Office Building in New 
York. D. Everett Waid and Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, Associated Architects. 

Aug. 16 (adv.) 
Sept. 175-194 

Meyer, Ben R., House, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Gordon B. Kaufmann, Archi- 
tect. July 36-38 

Miller, Ken G.. Architect. Hutchinson 
(Kansas) Suburban Housing Asso- 
ciation Development. Sept. 166 

Miller and Pflueger, Architects. Roose- 
velt Terrace Housing Development, 
San Francisco, Calif. (Perspective 
Drawing.) Nov. 334 

Dec. 417 


Milles, Carl, Sculptor. “Nymph and Dol- 
phin.” Sept. 2 (adv.) 
Milliken, Henry Oothout and Newton 
P. Bevin, Associated Architects. Re- 
modeled City House, New York City. 
Oct. 325-327 
Mississippi River Flood-Control Work. 
Dec. 416 
Mitchell, Dr, Wesley, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Columbia University, Mem- 
ber of the National Planning Board. 
Portrait. Sept. 161 
Modern Motor Ways. Article by Gil- 
more D. Clarke, Landscape Architect, 

Westchester County Park System. 
Dec. 430-437 

Modernization and Alteration. 

Aug. 113-120 
Sept. 211-218 
Oct. 325-328, 24 (adv.) 
Nov. 383-390 


Modjeski, Ralph, Consultant for Sus- 
pension Bridge; Ash, Howard, Nee- 
dles and Tammen, Consultants for 
Vertical Lift Span; Edward A. Byrne, 
City of New York Department of 
Plant and Structures, Engineer. Tri- 
borough Bridge, New York. Sept. 165 

Module Design, House with Applica- 
tion of. H. T. Lindeberg, Architect. 
Rendered in color by John Wenrich. 

Oct. Frontispiece 

Module Interpretation of a Seventeenth 
Century House. Н. Т. Lindeberg, 
Architect. Oct. 275 

Module Spacing Used by Eighteenth 
Century Architects. Oct. 252-255 

Moir, Malcolm J., Architect. Article, 
Building the Capital City of Aus- 
tralia. July 55, 56 

Moir, Malcolm J. and W. Hayward Mor- 
ris, Designers. Institute of Anatomy, 
Canberra, Australia. July 56 

Moore, John C. B. and Associates, 
Architects; Gilbert Rohde. Decorator. 
"A Design for Living" House. Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, Chicago. 
1933. July 72 

Morgan, Walls & Clements, Architects. 
Chouinard School of Art, Los Ап- 
geles, Calif. Nov. 368, 369 

Morris, W. Hayward, Architect. Coun- 
cil for Scientifie and Industrial Re- 
search Laboratories, Canberra, Aus- 
tralia. July 56 

Morris, W. Hayward and Malcolm J. 
Moir, Designers. Institute of Anat- 


оту. Canberra, Australia. July 56 
Mortgage Relief and Small House 
Building. July 13 


Motion Picture Sets, Designing. Article 
by A. В. Laing. July 59-64 
Motor Camp, Air View of Typical Road- 
side. Dec. 459 
Motor Ways. Modern. Article by Gil- 
more D. Clarke, Landscape Archi- 
tect. Westchester County Park Sys- 
tem. Dec. 430-437 
Muschenheim, William. Joseph Urban 
— Ап Appreciation. Aug. 148 


М 


Narcotic Farm, First United States, 
Lexington, Ky. Aug. 79 
Nason, Miss Edith and Miss Anne L. 
MacLeod, Remodeled House, Fayette- 
ville, М. Y. Charles H. Umbrecht, 
Architect. Sept. 211-213 
Nation Plans for Recreation, The. Ex- 
cerpts from an Address by Adminis- 
trator of Public Works Harold L. 
Ickes. Dec. 422-425 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Puget Sound, 
Washington, Carpenters Working at. 
{ Dec. 416 
Neilinger, Daniel, Renderer. House De- 
signs Demonstrating the Flexibility 
of Cellular Steel-Unit Construction. 
Oct. 256-288 
Neptune Gardens, Housing Develop- 
ment, Hast Boston, Mass. Blackall, 
Clapp, Whittemore and Clark, Archi- 
tects; Sturgis Associates and George 
Nelson Meserve, Associated Archi- 
tects; John Nolen, Town Planner; 
Fay, Spofford and Thorndike, Consult- 
ing Engineers. Sept. 164, 165 
Nervi, Luigi, Architect. Public Stadium 
in Florence. Italy. July 18 (adv.) 
Aug. 105-112 
New Apartments for Old. Article by 
Charles H. Lench, Architect. 
Sept. 216-218 
New Eye Hospital, Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center, The. Article 
by George Nichols, formerly of James 
Gamble Rogers, Inc., Architects. 
July 15-26 
New Cincinnati Union Terminal, The. 
Fellheimer and Wagner, Architects. 
Aluminum Details, Article by Doug- 
las B. Hobbs, Aluminum Company 
of America. Sept. 227-236 
Newman, Bernard J., Director, Phila- 
phia Housing Association. Article, 
Housing Research in Philadelphia. 
Sept. 170-174 


Portrait. Sept. 170 
New Oldest Dated House in U. S. Found. 
Aug. 146 


New System of Concrete Construction, 
А. Article by Fletcher Pratt. 
Nov. 391, 392 
Newton and Murray, Architects. St. 
John’s School, Inglewood. Calif. 
Sept. 200 
М. У. Architects Apply for Federal 
` Loan on Housing Project. July 13, 14 
New York, Photographs of. Samuel H. 
Gottscho, Photographer. 
Looking Down Broadway From a 
Times Square Building. 
Aug. Frontispiece 
RCA Building, Rockefeller Center, 
With Central Park in Background. 
Dec. Frontispiece 
The Metropolis Viewed at Dusk. 
Nov. Frontispiece 
Times Square at Dusk, Looking 
South From Forty-Seventh Street. 
July Frontispiece 
New York State Exhibition at Chicago 
World’s Fair. Designed by Eugene 
Schoen, Architect; Photomurals by 
Edward Steichen; Panels in Relief 
by Joseph Urban; Gilmore D. Clarke, 
Landscape Architect. Nov. 336 
Niagara Frontier Food Terminal, Buf- 
falo, М. Y. George S. Rider Company, 
Architects and Engineers; Hudson 
'and Hudson, Associate Architects. 
Oct. 18 (adv.) 
Nov. 342-344 


Nichols, George, formerly of James 
Gamble Rogers, Inc., Architects. Art- 
icle, The New Eye Hospital, Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian Medical Center. 

July 15-26 

Nolen, John and Associates, Designers. 
City Plan for Roanoke, Va. 

Aug. 12 (adv.) 

Nolen, John, Town Planner; Fay, Spof- 
ford and Thorndike, Consulting En- 
gineers; Blackall, Clapp, Whittemore 
and Clark, Architects; Sturgis Asso- 
ciates and George Nelson Meserve, 
Associated Architect. Neptune Gar- 
dens, Housing Development, East 
Boston, Mass. Sept. 164, 165 


O 


Objectives of Architectural Education. 
Article by Ramsay Traquair, Profes- 
sor of Architecture, McGill Univer- 
sity in Montreal. Nov. 35 

Observation Gallery, Institute of Oph- 
thalmology, Columbia - Presbyterian 
Medical Center, New York City. 
James Gamble Rogers, Inc. Archi- 
tects. July 29 


Office Building in New York, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New 
Home. D. Everett Waid and Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, Associated Architects. 

Aug. 16 (adv.) 
Sept. 175-194 

Office of Catering Department, Private, 
Remodeled, Hotel Knickerbocker, 
Chicago, Ill. J. R. Davidson, Design- 
er. Nov. 354 

Offices and Living Quarters Remodeled 
from Stable, New York City. Thomas 
Williams, Architect. Nov. 386, 387 

Oil-burning Furnace, Manufactured by 
Fox Furnace Co. Nov. 406 

Oil Furnace, Manufactured by General 
Electrie Company. Nov. 406 

Oliver, James O. Article, Voice Trans- 
mitters in the Eye Hospital. 


July 26, 27 
Olmsted Brothers, Landscape Archi- 


tects. 
Galloping Hill Park, New Jersey. 
Dec. 440 
Warinaneco Park, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. Dec. 441 
One-Room Cabin of Camp, Kingman, 
Arizona. Des. 459 


Onwentsia Club, Lake Forest, Ill. Н. 
T. Lindeberg, Architect. Oct. 305 
Operating Room for Children, Dental, 
Medical Arts Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Erickson & Co., Architects and Engi- 
neers. Dec. 470 
Operating Room Lighting in the In- 
stitute of Ophthalmology. Articie by 
Henry L. Logan. July 28-32 
Operating Room, Minor, and steriliz- 
ing Room, Medical Arts Building. 
Duluth, Minn. Erickson & Co., Archi- 
tects апа Engineers. Dec. 463 
Operating Room, Institute of Ophthal- 
mology, Columbia-Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center, New York City. James 
Gamble Rogers, Inc., Architects. 
North: July 28 
South. July 27 
O’Rourke, James J. and V. K. Brown. 
Dimension Diagrams of Sport Facili- 
ties in Parks. Dec. 450-456 
Orr, Douglas, Architect. House of Miss 
Olive and Mr. Paul Dann, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. July 39-41 


Р 


Paddock, Charles, House, Pasadena, 
Calif. Marston and Maybury, Archi- 
tects. Sept. 224, 225 

Paine House and Windmill, Easthamp- 
ton, Long Island. Sept. 10 (adv.) 


Paine, James, Architect.  Shrubland 
Hall, Suffolk. Perspective Drawing. 
Oct. 252 


Parcel Post Building, United States, 
New York City. Aug. 79 
Park, Brown Deer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. L. Boerner, Landscape Architect. 
Dec. 440 
Park, Galloping Hill, New Jersey. Olm- 
sted Brothers, Landscape Architects. 
Dec. 440 
Park, Garage With Roof Terrace Used 
As A. Designed by Charles Downing 
Lay, Landscape Architect. Dec. 429 
Park, Jones Beach State, Long Island. 
Herbert A. Magoon, Architect; W. 
Earle Andrews, Engineer. 
Dec. 422, 424, 425 
Park, Rainier National, Washington. 
Dec. 460. 461 
Park Recreation Areas in the United 
States: 1930. Dec. 438-456 
Park System, Westchester County. 
Dec. 437 
Park, Warinanco, Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey. Olmsted Brothers, Landscape 
Architects. Dec. 441 
Parker, William Stanley, Architect. 
Article, Codes—By An Eye Witness. 
Sept. 168, 169 
Portrait. Sept. 169 
Parks and Highways of Long Island. 
An Interview with B. L. Van Schaick, 
Executive Secretary, Long Island 
State Park Commission. Dec. 426-429 
Parkways, Westchester and Queens, 
New York. 
Bronx River. Dec. 432, 435 
Grand Central. Dec. 438 
Hutchinson River. Dec. 432 
Saw Mill River. Dec. 430, 431, 434 
Parsons, Miss Marion. House. Syracuse. 
М. Y. Charles H. Umbrecht, Archi- 
tect. Nov. 353 
Peabody. Wilson and Brown, Archi- 
tects. Home for Convalescent Babies. 
Sea Cliff. Long Island. Sept. 206-210 
Pendleton, Isabella. Landscape Archi- 
tect and John C. Wister, L.A., Iris 
Consultant. “The Iris Garden." Es- 
tate of Z. G. Simmons, Greenwich, 
Conn. Aug. 137-141 


"Penguin Hall" Beverly, Mass. H. T. 
Lindeberg, Architect. Oct. 299 
Philadelphia, Housing Research in. 
Article by Bernard J. Newman, Di- 
rector, Philadelphia Housing Asso- 
ciation. Sept. 170-174 
Photographs of New York. Samuel H. 
Gottscho, Photographer. 
Looking Down Broadway From a 
Times Square Building. 
x Aug. Frontispiece 
RCA Building, Rockefeller Center, 
With Central Park in Background. 
Dec. Frontispiece 
The Metropolis Viewed at Dusk. 
^ Nov. Frontispiece 
Times Square at Dusk, Looking South 
From Forty-Seventh Street. 
July Frontispiece 
Ping Pong Tables. Concrete. Dimension 
Diagrams. Dec. 456 
Platt, Charles А., An Appreciation. By 
S. Merrell Clement. Nov. 338 
Play and Recreational Areas Developed 
by Union County Park Commission 
in New Jersey. Dec. 440-447, 449 
Playground, Children's, at Union, New 
Jersey. Dec. 447 
Playground, Kindergarten in Zurich- 
Wiedikon, Switzerland. Kellermuller 
& Hofmann, Architects. Sept. 195 
Playroom and Sun Porch, Home for 
Convalescent Babies, Sea Cliff, Long 
Island. Peabody, Wilson and Brown, 
Architects. Sept. 210 
Pneumatic Tube System, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New Home 
Office Building in New York. D. Ever- 
ett Waid and Harvey Wiley Corbett, 
Associated Architects. Sept. 182 
Policies Governing Housing and Slum- 
Clearance Projects. Aug. 87-89 
Post Office and Court House, United 
States, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Aug. 84-86 
Post Office, United States, Province- 
town, Mass. Aug. 82, 83 
Poulter, Briant A., Architect. Perspect- 
ive Drawing of a House. 
Sept. 10 (adv.) 
Pratt, Fletcher. Article, А New Sys- 
tem of Concrete Construction. 
Nov. 391, 392 
President's House, William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Va. Oct. 255 
Price, C. Matlack. Article, А Cellular 
Steel-Unit House. Н. Т. Lindeberg, 
Architect. Oct. 249-251, 313 
Private Building Precedes Inception of 
Public Works Program, A Rise in. 
July 9-11 
Propeller-type Fans for Kitchens, Man- 
ufaetured by American Blower Cor- 
poration. Nov. 403 
Public Building Work, Instructions to 
Private Architects Engaged Upon. 
Aug. 73-75 
Public Stadium in Florence, Italy. 
Luigi Nervi, Architect. July 18, (adv.) 
Aug. 105-112 
PWA Allotments, Statistical Review 
of. Article by L. Seth Schnitman, 
Chief Statistician. F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. Dec. 490 
Public Works Administration, First 
Housing Projects Approved by. 
Sept. 164-167 
Public Works Administration, Housing 
Progress Under the. Nov. 333-335 
Public Works Administration in Wash- 


ington, With the. Photographs. 
Sept. 161 
Public Works Administration, Who's 
Who in the. Oct. 317-324 


Public Works, A.LA. Assists in Select- 
ing Architects for. July 78 
Public Works Program, A Rise in Pri- 
vate Building Precedes Inception of. 
July 9-11 

Public Works Program, Statistical Re- 
view of Progress in. Article by L. 
Seth Schnitman, Chief Statistician, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. Nov. 410 
Public Works Projects, The Selection 
of. Article by Harold M. Lewis, En- 
gineer, Regional Plan Association of 
New York City. Aug. 78 
Publie Works Provided by Industrial 


Recovery Act. July 3-8 
R 

Railroad Coaches for Camping Parties. 

Aug. 146 


Rainier National Park, Washington. 
Dec. 460, 461 
Ramhurst, Arthur E. Architect. 
House of James J. Hennessy, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey. Aug. 128 
House of Edwin М, Tate, Montclair, 
New Jersey. Aug. 129 


“Raydiant” Concealed Radiator, Manu- 
factured by Weil-McLain Co 
Nov. 400 


Raymond, Eleanor and Henry Atherton 
Frost, Architects. Tenant House on 
Estate of Mrs. Carolene H. Dupont, 
Kent County, Maryland. Aug. 127 

Real Estate and Architecture Under 
One Roof. Thomas Williams, Archi- 
tect. Nov. 386, 387 

Recovery Administration in Contact 
With the Building Industry, Execu- 
tives of the. Aug. 16, 11 

32. 34 (аау.) 

Recreation Areas in the United States, 
Park: 0. Dec. 438-456 

Recreation, The Nation Plans for. Ex- 
cerpts from an Address by Adminis- 
trator of Public Works Harold L. 
Ickes. Dec. 422-425 

Rectifying-Plant Design, Distillery 
and. Article by Joseph D. Weiss, Ar- 
chitect. Dec. 483-489 

Reid, Allan D., Architect. St. Anselm's 
School, Harrow, England. 

Sept. 202-204 


Reinforced Concrete Arch Bridge, Mt. 
Vernon Memorial Highway, Virginia. 
J. V. McNary, Bridge Engineer; Gil- 
more D. Clarke, Consulting Land- 
scape Architect. Dec. 435 

Remodeled Apartment Plans by Charles 

. Lench, Architect. Sept. 216-218 

Remodeled City House, New York City. 
Henry Oothout Milliken and Newton 
P. Bevin, Associated Architects. 

Oct. 325-327 

Remodeled Hotel Knickerbocker, Chi- 
cago. Ill. J. В. Davidson, Designer. 

Oct. 18 (adv.) 
Nov. 383-385 

Remodeled House of Miss Anne L. Mac- 
Leod and Miss Edith Nason, Fayette- 
ville, М. Y. Charles Н. Umbrecht, 
Architect. Sept. 211-213 

Remodeled Stable for Offices and. Liv- 
ing Quarters, New York City. Thomas 
Williams. Architect. Nov. 386, i 

Remodeling an Art Museum. А. E. 
Doyle and Associate, Architects. 

July 50-54 

Remodeling a Chain Store for Women's 
Dresses, Hollywood, Calif.: J. Ri: Da- 
vidson, Designer. `: Nov. 388-390 

Renovating Houses for Resale. Article 
by. Norman N. Ricer Architect. 

Sept.. 214,215 

Repl: ‘Offers New ‘Opportunities. "Art- 
icle by J.'O.' Dahl; Editorial Director. 
Hotel Management = and | Restaurant 
Magazine. : Dee. 474-482 

Residential Propeller Fan, > Manufac- 
tured by B. F. Sturtevant Co; is 

Nov, 404 

Fo ns. and: Gasotine 
Station, Saw * Mill! River Parkway, 
Westehester County. · Gilmore D: 
Clarke, Landscape: Architect; C. Е. 
Lloyd. Designer. ` : Dee. 434 

Return of Reason in Architecture, A. 
Article“ by H.-T. Тднаеъег=. INE 

Oct. 252- 255 

Rice, Norman N. Architect. Article, 

Renovating Houses for Résale. ` 
Sept. 214, 215 

*Richvar" Radiator, Manufactured bý 
‘Richmond Radiator Co. 22 Nov. 400 

Rider, George S., Company, Architects 
and Engineers: Hudson and Hudson, 
Associate Architects. Niagara Front- 
ier Food Terminal, Buffalo; N. Y. 

ut Oct. 18 (adv.) 
3 Nov. 342-344 

Rietveld, (+. Architect. Interior, Con- 
crete House, Breda, Holland: 

: July 14 (adv.) 

Rise in Private Building Prëcedes In- 
ception of Public Works Program, A. 

July 9-11 

Risley,. Winchton Leamon, Architect. 
нари Street School, Sherman Oaks, 
Calif. Sept. 201 

Roadside Cabins for Tourists. 

Dec. 451-462 

Roadside Motor Camp, Air View. of 
Typical. Dec. 459 

Robert, L. W.. Jr.. Architect and En- 
gineer, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in Charge of Public Build- 
ings. Portrait. July 5 

Sept. 161 

Rockefeller Center Installation in New 

. York City, Elevator Features in the. 
Article by A. Wilson Knecht, of the 
Office of Clyde R. Place, Consulting 
Engineers. Oct. 314-316 

Rockwell, Theo. F., Instructor in Heat- 
ing and Ventilating, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Article, Heating 
Equipment for Small Houses. 

Nov. 393-407 
Article, Insulation Properties of Alu- 
minum Foil. Sept. 231 


Restaurant, 


Article, The Selection of Building In- 
sulation. 
Part I: The Economy of Reducing 
Heat Losses. July 65-71 
Part II: Calculation of Heat Econ- 
omies. Aug. 149-154 
Rogers, James Gamble, Inc., Architects. 
Institute of Ophthalmology, Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian Medical Center, New 
York City. July 15-32 
Rohde, Gilbert, Decorator; John C. B. 
Moore and Associates, Architects. “А 
Design for Living" House. Century 
of Progress Exposition, Chicago, 1933. 
July 72 
Roosevelt Terrace Housing Develop- 
ment, San Francisco, Calif. (Perspect- 
ive Drawing.) Miller and Pflueger, 
Architects. Nov. 334 
Dec. 417 
Ross Decalorator, Manufactured by 
American Blower Corporation. 


Nov, 398 
Russell, Ernest J., President of the 
American Institute of Architects. 
Portrait. July 8 
5 
Sabin, Palmer, Architect. House of 
Ralph Franks. Pasadena, Calif. 


Nov. 363, 364 

House of Е. М. Sherman, Pasadena, 
Nov. 365, 366 
Sachs, Dr. Alex. Statistical Division, 
Public Works Administration. Por- 
trait. Sept. 161 


. St. Anselm’s School, Harrow, England. 


Allan D. Reid, Architect. 
Sept. 202-204 
St. John’s School, Inglewood, Calif. 
Newton and Murray, Architects. 
Sept. 200 
Salomonsky, Verna Cook, Architect: 
Lucile Schlimme, Interior Decorator. 
House of Clifford Walsh, Scarsdale, 
New York. Aug. 121-126 
Scandrett, Richard B. Jr. Week-end 
House, Idlewild, New York. Charles 
O. Cornelius, Architect. Aug. 118-120 
Schindler, R. M.. Architect. Design and 
" Model of Gasoline Station. Aug. 144 
Schlimme, Lucile, Interior Decorator; 
Verna Cook Salomonsky, Architect. 
House. of Clifford Walsh, Scarsdale, 
New York: August 121-126 
Schnitman, L. Seth, Chief Statistician, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. Article, 
Building Trends: and Outlook. 
Sept. 18 (adv.) 
Oct. 26, 28, 30 (adv.) 
+45 Nov.. 20, 22, 24 (adv.) 
ж Пес. 24, 26 (айу.) 
Article, Statistical Review of Prog- 
ress in Public Works Program. 


Nov. 410 
Artiele, Statistical Review of PWA 
Allotments. Dec. 490 


Article, Twenty-eight Statés Out of 
Thirty-seven .Reported..on Shaw 
Increase’ in Building Construétion 
Over Last Year. Aug. 89, 90 

Schoen, Eugene, Architect;  Photo- 
murals by Edward. Steichen; Panels 
in Relief by Joseph Urban; Gilmore 

D. ¢Clarke, Landscape Architect. 

New York State Exhibition at Chi- 

cago World's Fair.. -Nov. 336 

School of Art, Chouinard, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Morgan, Walls & Clements, 
Architects. Nov. 368. 369 

School, Dickens Street, Sherman. Oaks, 
Calif. Winchton  Leamon Risley, 
Architect. Sept. 201 

School, Grade, Western Springs, Ill. 

Johnek and Ehmann, Architects. 

° Nov. 370, 371 

School, Kindergarten in Zurich-Wiedi- 
kon, Switzerland.  Kellermuller & 

Hofmann, Architects. Sept. 195-199 

School, Meadville Theological, Chicago, 
Il. Denison В. Hull, Architect. 

Nov. 372-376 

School, St. Anselm's, Harrow, England. 

Allan D. Reid, Architect. 

Sept. 202-204 


School, St. John's, Inglewood, Calif. 
Newton and Murray, Architects. 

Sept. 200 

School, Stanley, Swampscott, Mass. 

Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Archi- 

tects. Sept. 205 

Schools, We Must Build. Article by 


James O. Betelle, Architect. 
Sept. 162, 163 
Scott, Fitzhugh, Architect. House of 
Earl H. McCarty, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Sept. 222, 223 
Scott, Irvin L., Associate; Joseph Ur- 
ban, Architect. Apartment of Kath- 
arine Brush, New York City. 
Nov, 354-351 


Sculptures. 
“Nervid Fountain,” by Beatrice Fen- 


ton. 

“Nymph and Dolphin,” by Carl Milles. 

“The Sower," by Lee Lawrie. 
Sept. 2 (adv.) 
Seelig and  Finklestein, Architects. 
Spence Estate Housing Corporation 
Project, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sept. 167 
Selection of Building Insulation, The. 
Article by Theo. F. Rockwell, In- 
structor in Heating and Ventilating, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Part I: The Economy of Reducing 
Heat Losses. Julv 65-71 
Part II: Caleulation of Heat Econo- 
mies. Aug. 149-154 


Selection of Public Works Projects, 
The. Article by Harold M. Lewis, 
Engineer, Regional Plan Association 
of New York City. Aug. 78 

Service Station for Staebler Oil Com- 
pany, Ann Arbor, Mich. Woodworth 
and Loree, Architects. July 18 (adv.) 

Aug. 142, 143 


Seventeenth Century House, Module 
Interpretation of a. H. T. Lindeberg, 
Architect. Oct. 275 

Sherman, E. M., House, Pasadena, Calif. 
Palmer Sabin, Architect. 


.Nov. 365, 366"... 
Ernst ` 


Shoe Shop in New York bc 
Auerbach, Designer. ug. 116 

Shop Windows Used in Baltimore Li- 
brary. Aug. 146 


Shortage of One-Family Houses in 
Quite а Few Cities. Aug. 154 
Show Window Lobby, Lora Lee Store, 
Hollywood, Calif. Remodeled by J. 
R. Davidson, Designer. Nov. 390 
Shreve, R. H., Architect. Portrait. 
Aug. 16 (adv.) 
Shreve, Lamb and Harmon, Architects. 
Insurance Company of North Ameri- 
ea, New York City Branch Building. 
Aug. 91-104 
Shrubland Hall, Suffolk. Perspective 
Drawing. James Paine, Architect. 
Oct. 252 


Shuffle Board, Box Hockey and Skid- 
dle. Dimension Diagrams. Dec. 151 
Simmons, Z. G.. “The Iris Garden" on 
Estate, Greenwich. Conn. Isabella 
Pendleton, Landscape Architect and 
John C. Wister, L. A., Iris Consult- 
ant. Aug. 137-141 
Siroco Conditioner, Manufactured by 

шон Blower Corporation. 
Nov. 398 


Sketches” “and Designs of Motion Pic- 
ture Sets by Anton Grot. July 59-91 
Sleeper, Harold R., Architect, Office 
of Frederick L. Ackerman. Article, 
When Bids and Budget Do Not Bal- 
,,ance. Dec. 471-473 
Sloan and. Robertson, Architects. 
Housing Development for Chrystie- 
Forsyth Area, Lower East Side of 
New_York City. July 13, 14 
Slum Clearance, Federal Housing Cor- 
poration to Hasten. Dec. 413-416 
Slum-Clearance and Housing Project, 
Detroit. Walter H. Blucher, City 
Planner and Secretary: Tracy B. Au- 
“вог. Consulting City Planner;. .G. 
Frank Cordner, Consulting Architect. 
Dec. 414, 415 
Sium- Clearance Projects Eligible for 
“Loans, and Subsidies, Housing and. 
Sept. 157-159 
Sluint Clésbance Projects, Policies Gov- 
ênî ng Housing and. 


Aug. 87-89 
Soecer Game at ^ Warinanco Park, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. Dec. 447 


Solarium and Sun Porches, Eight- 
Room House with. H. T. Lindeberg, 
Architect. : Oct. 268 

Spenee Estate “Housing Corporation 
Project, Brooklyn, N. У. Seelig and 

»"PinkIestein, Architects. ` Sept. 167 

Spray-typé Humidifier, Manufactured 

b by American Radiator i xe BE 

Nov. 401 

Stable and Сетина Сне, Converted, 
Wayne, Pa. W.: Pope Barney, Archi- 
tect; Roy W. Banwell, Associate. 

Oct. 328 
24 (adv.) 


Stadium for 1986 Olympic Games, Mod- 
el of Berlin. Nov. 337 
Stadium, Public. in Florence, Italy. 
Luigi Nervi, Architect. July 18 (adv.) 
Aug. 105-112 

Staebler Oil Company Service Station, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Woodworth and 
Loree, Architects. uly 18 (adv.) 
Aug. 142, 143 

Stanley School, Swampscott, Mass: 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Archi- 
tects. Sept. 205 


Statistical Review of Progress in Pub- 
lic Works Program. Article by L. 
Seth Schnitman, Chief Statistician, F. 
W. Dodge Corporation. Nov. 410 

Statistical Review of PWA Allotments. 
Article by L. Seth Schnitman, Chief 
Statistician. F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. Dec. 490 

Steel Furnace with Fan-filter Unit, 
Manufactured by Meyer Furnace Co. 

Nov. 407 

Steel-Unit Construction, House De- 
signs Demonstrating the Flexibility 
of Cellular. Drawings by Daniel 
Neilinger. Oct. 256-288 

Steel-Unit House, A Cellular. H. T. 
Lindeberg, Architect. Article by С. 
Matlack Price. Oct. 249-251, 313 

Steichen, Edward, Photomurals; Panels 
in Relief by Joseph Urban; Gilmore 
D. Clarke, Landscape Architect; De- 


signer, Eugene Schoen, Architect. 
New York State Exhibition at Chi- 
cago World’s Fair. Nov. 336 


Store and House Development for Jen- 
kintown, Pennsylvania. Mellor and 
Meigs, Architects. July 33-35 

Store for Women’s Dresses, Holly- 
wood, Calif. Remodeled by J. R. 
Davidson, Designer. Nov. 388-390 

Stout, hex, House, Fairfield County, 
Conn. A. Lawrence Kocher and 
Gerhard Ziegler, Architects. 

July 45-49 

Stran-Steel Good Housekeeping House 
Century of Progress Exposition, Chi- 


cago, 1933. July 72 
Streamlined Train for Union Pacific. 
Aug. 146 


"Streets of Paris." Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition, Chicago, 1933. 

July 24 (adv.) 

Studio, Apartment of Katharine Brush, 

New York City. Joseph Urban, 

Architect; Irvin L. Scott, Associate. 

Nov. 351 


Studio, Residence of Mrs. Alma Wert- 
heim, Washington Mews, New York 
City. Contempora, Inc. Decorators. 

Aug. 113, 114 

Sturgis Associates and George Nelson 
Meserve, Associated Architects; John 
Nolen, Town Planner; Fay, Spofford 
and Thorndike, Consulting Engi- 
neers; Blackall, Clapp, Whittemore 
and Clark, Architects. Neptune Gar- 
dens, Housing Development, East 
Boston, Mass. Sept. 164, 165 

Sunrise Lodge and Cabins in Yakima 
Park, Rainier National Park, Wash- 


ington. Dec. 461 
Swimming in Lake Surprise, New Jer- 
sey. Dec. 446 
Swimming Pool Details. Dimension 
Diagrams. Dec. 452 


Swimming Pool in Rahway River 
Park, Rahway, New Jersey. 

Dec. 445 

Swimming Pool in Wheeler Park, Lin- 

den, New Jersey. Dec. 445 


T 


Tap Room, Hotel Lexington, New 
York City. Treanor and Fatio, Archi- 
tects. Dec. 478 

Tate, Edwin M., House, Montclair, New 
Jersey. Arthur E. Ramhurst, Archi- 
tect. Aug. 129 

Tavern and Bar, Hotel Knickerbocker, 
Chicago, Ill. J. R. Davidson, Design- 
er. Oct. 18 (adv.) 

Nov. 384, 385 


Technical News and Research 
Distillery and Rectifying-Plant De- 


sign. Article by Joseph D. Weiss, 
Architect. Dec. 483-489, 
Heating Equipment for Small 


Houses. Article by Theo. F. Rock- 
well, Instructor in Heating and 
Ventilating, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Nov. 393-407 
Insulation Properties of Aluminum 
Foil. Article by Theo. F. Rockwell, 
Instructor in Heating and Ventilat- 
ing, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Sept. 237 
The Selection of Building Insulation. 

Article by Theo. F. Rockwell. 
Part I: The Economy of Reducing 
Heat Losses. July 65-71 
Part II: Calculation of Heat Econ- 
omies. Aug. 149-154 
Windows for Residential, Public and 
Commercial Buildings. Article by 

В. Е. В. Tratman, С. Е. 

Sept. 238-246 


and Furnishings. 

The New Cincinnati Terminal. Fell- 
heimer and Wagner, Architects. 

Sept. 234 


Telephone Booths 


Tenant House on Estate of Mrs. Caro- 
lene H. Dupont, Kent County, Mary- 


land. Henry Atherton Frost and 
Eleanor Raymond, Architects. 

Aug. 127 

Tennis Court Illumination. Dimension 

Diagrams. Dec. 454 


Tennis at Warinanco Park, Elizabeth. 
New Jersey. Dec. 447 
Terminal, The New Cincinnati Union. 
Fellheimer and Wagner, Architects. 
Aluminum Details, Article by Doug- 
las B. Hobbs, Aluminum Company of 
America. Sept. 227-236 
Theater, Drive-In, Camden, New Jer- 
sey. Aug. 146 
Thomas Brothers, New York City, Old 
Marble Bar Room of. Dec. 475 
Time Zoning as a Preventive of Blight- 


ed Areas. Article by K. Lonberg- 
Holm. Nov. 340, 341 
Tower of Station WSM (878 feet), 
Nashville, Tenn. Nov. 337 


Train for Union Pacific, Streamlined. 
Aug. 146 
Traquair, Ramsay, Professor of Archi- 
tecture, McGill University in Mon- 
treal. Article, Objectives of Archi- 
tectural Education. Nov. 339 
Tratman, E. E. R. C. E. Article, Win- 
dows for Residential, Public and 
Commercial Buildings. Sept. 238-246 
Treanor and Fatio, Architects. Tap 
Room, Hotel Lexington, New York 
City. Dec. 478 
Triborough Bridge, New York.  Ed- 
ward A. Byrne, City of New York 
Department of Plant and Structures, 
Engineer; Ralph Modjeski, Consult- 
ant for Suspension Bridge; Ash, 
Howard, Needles and Tammen, Con- 
sultants for Vertical Lift Span. 
Sept. 165 
Trumbull, Edward, Painter of Murals 
in Lobby of Insurance Company of 
North America, New York City 
Branch Building. Shreve, Lamb and 
Harmon, Architects. Aug. 100 
Twenty-eight States Out of Thirty- 
seven Reported on Show Increase in 


Building Construction Over Last 
Year. Article by L. Seth Schnitman, 
Chief Statistician, F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. Aug. 89, 90 
Two-family Houses in_ Philadelphia 
Remodeled by Norman N. Rice, Archi- 
tect. Sept. 215 
U 
Umbrecht, Charles H., Architect. 
House of Richard D. Greene, Syra- 
cuse, М. Y. Моу. 353 


House of Miss Marion Parsons, Syr- 
acuse, N. Y. Nov. 352 
Remodeled House of Miss Anne L. 
MacLeod and Miss Edith Nason, 
Fayetteville, N. Y. Sept. 211-213 
Underground Garage Гог Members of 

Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Nov. 336 


Union County Park Commission. Play 
and Recreational Areas Developed in 
New Jersey. Dec. 440-447, 449 

U. S. Inspection Station, San Ysidro, 


Calif. Aug. 81 
U. S. Marine Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Aug. 80 


United States Parcel Post Building, 
New York City. Aug. 79 
United States Post Office, Province- 
town, Mass. Aug. 82, 83 
United States Post Office and Court 
House, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Aug. 84-86 
Upjohn, Hobart, Architect. Article, 
Architect and Client a Century Ago. 
Nov. 377-382 
Urban. Joseph—An Appreciation. By 


William Muschenheim. Aug. 148 
Urban, Joseph, Architect; Irvin L. 
Scott. Associate. Apartment of 


Katharine Brush, New York City. 
Nov. 354-357 
Urban, Joseph, Panels in Relief; Gil- 
more D. Clarke, Landscape Archi- 
tect; Designer, Eugene Schoen. 
Architect; Photomurals by Edward 
Steichen. New York State Exhibi- 

tion at Chicago World's Fair. 

Nov. 336 


ү 


Van Schaick, В. 14. Executive Secre- 
tary. Long Island State Park Com- 
mission. An Interview: Parks and 
Parkways of Long Island. 

Dec. 426-429 


“Vaporaire,” Electrically Controlled, 
Manufactured by Holland Furnace 
7o. \ Моу. 406 

Voice Transmitters in the Eye Hospi- 
tal. Article by James O. Oliver. 


July 26, 27 

w 
Wagner, Martin, Architect. “Expand- 
ing House.” July 12 (adv.) 
Wagner, Otto, Viennese Architect, 
Granite Stele Memorial to. Designed 
by Joseph Hoffmann. Nov. 337 


Waid, D. Everett and Harvey Wiley 
Corbett, Associated Architects. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New Home Office Building in 


New York. Aug. 16 (adv.) 

Я Sept. 175-194 
Portrait. Sept. 14 (adv.) 
Waite, Colonel H. M., Deputy Adminis- 
trator. Portrait. Sept. 161 
Walsh, Clifford, House, Scarsdale, New 
York. Verna Cook  Salomonsky, 


Architect; Lucile Schlimme, Interior 
Decorator. Aug. 121-126 
Warner Brothers First National Studio, 
Hollywood, Calif. Drafting Room. 
July 63 
Week-end House of Richard B. Scan- 
drett, Jr. Idlewild, New York. 
Charles O. Cornelius, Architect. 
E Aug. 118-120 
Weiss, Joseph D., Architect. Article, 
Distillery and Rectifying-Plant De- 
sign. Dec. 483-489 
We Must Build Schools. Article by 
James O. Betelle, Architect. 
: Sept. 162, 163 
Wenrich, John, Rendering in Color. 
House with Application of Module 
Design. Н. T. Lindeberg, Architect. 
Oct. Frontispiece 
Wertheim, Mrs. Alma, Residence, 
Washington Mews, New York City. 
Contempora, Inc. Decorators. 
Aug. 113-115 
West Woodhay Manor House, Inigo 
Jones, Architect. Oct. 255 
Westchester County Park System. 
Dec. 437 
Westover, Virginia. Oct. 254 
Wetmore, James A., Acting Supervis- 
ing Architect. Portrait. Sept. 161 
When Bids and Budget Do Not Balance. 


Part I. Article by Harold R. Sleeper, 
Architect, Office of Frederick L. 
Ackerman. Dec. 471-473 
Whitehall, Maryland. Oct. 253 


Who's Who in the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. Oct. 317-324 
Williams, Thomas, Architect.  Archi- 
tecture and Real Estate Under One 
Roof. Stable Remodeled for Office 
Space and Living Quarters, New 
York City. Nov. 386, 387 
Windmill and Paine House, Easthamp- 
ton, Long Island. Sept. 10 (adv.) 
Windows for Residential, Public and 
Commercial Buildings. Article by 
E. E. R. Tratman, C. E. Sept. 238-246 
Wister, John C, L. A., Iris Consultant 
and Isabella Pendleton, Landscape 
Architect. “The Iris Garden," Estate 
of Z. G. Simmons, Greenwich, Conn. 
Aug. 137-141 

With the Public Works Administra- 


tion in Washington. Photographs. 
Sept. 161 
Wolman, Dr. Leo, Portrait. Sept. 161 
Woodruff, Joseph Talmage, Superin- 


tendent of Highways and Bridges. 
Plan of Darien, Connecticut. 


Dec. 428 
Woodworth and Loree, Architects. 
Service Station for Staebler Oil 


Company, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
July 18 (adv.) 
Aug. 142, 143 
Wright, Russel. Designer of Bar 
Room, Restaurant du Relle, New 
York City. Dec. 476, 479-482 


T 


“Ye Old Tavern," Lankersheim Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Dec. 477 


7. 


Ziegler, Gerhard and A. Lawrence Ko- 
cher, Architects. House of Rex 
Stout, Fairfield County, Conn. 

July 45-49 
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HOUSING CORPORATION TO HASTEN SLUM CLEARANCE 


Formation of a Federal housing corporation as an 
adjunct to the Public Works Administration was 
announced October 29 by Administrator Harold 
L. Ickes when a certificate of incorporation was 
filed under the laws of the State of Delaware. 

The corporation is to be known as the Public 
Works Emergency Housing Corporation. All of 
its stock will be owned by or held for the United 
States and it will be an executive arm of the PWA. 
The incor porators are Administrator Ickes, Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins and Robert D. 
Kohn, Director of the Housing Division of the 
Public Works Administration. 

Officers have been selected as follows: 

President of the Corporation, Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes. 

Vice President, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins. 

Treasurer, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Rexford G. Tugwell. 

Secretary, Lloyd H. Landau, Solicitor of the 
Public Works Administration. 

Comptroller, George H. Parker, Chief Account- 
ant of the Public Works Administration. 

The following directors were selected by the in- 
corporators : 

Secretary Ickes, Secretary Perkins, Assistant 
Secretary Tugwell, Robert D. Kohn, Director of 
the Housing, Col. H. M. Waite, Deputy Admin- 
istrator of Public Works. 


With the announcement of the creation of this 
emergency housing corporation, Administrator 
Ickes issued the following statement : 

“We have set up a housing corporation as an 
effective arm of the PWA to facilitate and expedite 
housing and slum-clearance projects authorized 
under the National Recovery Act. Through this 
corporation we hope to speed construction in local- 
ities where private enterprises or public bodies are 
encountering serious difficulties due to legal restric- 
tions and other obstacles. 

“The formation of this corporation is the out- 
growth of our recent experiences in the PWA in 
attempting to increase building labor employment 
in the field of low-cost housing. Our experience of 
the last three months indicates clearly that we may 


not depend upon private enterprises or limited divi- 
dend corporations to initiate comprehensive low- 
cost housing and slum-clearance projects. 

“Relatively few of our cities realize that bad 
housing has a direct effect on their revenue. To 
meet this situation more is required than isolated 
action on the part of individuals. Movements to 
better conditions must be launched by a body of 
citizens who realize that action must eventually be 
guided by a State, County or Municipal Authority. 
The efforts of the Administrator and the corpora- 
tion will be to encourage the creation of such 
authorities. Where the municipality lacks or can- 
not immediately obtain the necessary charter 
powers it is proposed to proceed along one or the 
other of the following courses: 

“(1) Through some local group the immediate 


‘study of the local situation including the necessary 


investigation of available low-cost slum land will 
be encouraged. Therefore, the acquisition of the 
necessary land would be by private contract if pos- 
sible, otherwise by eminent domain, which power 
is derived from the National Recovery Act. 

“The success of this program depends upon the 
acquisition of low-cost land in contiguous. blocks 
which will involve the destruction of slums. A 
single clearance and rehousing operation may in- 
volve the acquisition of other low-cost land than 
that cleared so as to reduce further land cost per 
unit and better distribute the new low-cost housing 
with respect to industrial employment. On three 
or four projects of slum clearance already approved 
by the Administrator the land covered with old 
houses has cost less than $1 per square foot. Else- 
where in metropolitan areas more will have to be 
paid, but none will be approved on such high-priced 
land as has been proposed for certain projects in 
some of our largest cities. It is not proposed to 
standardize improvements; they will be designed 
to meet the needs of each particular city. If apart- 
ments be used, they will be confined to low-type 
structures; the building of skyscrapers will not be 
resorted to in any circumstances. 

“(2) To make available to the State Legislature 
information on which they may act to create 
Housing Authorities in cities or counties so that 
such Authorities may cooperate with the Govern- 
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DETROIT 
CITY PLAN COMMISSION 
SLUM CLEARANCE PROJECT + EAST SIDE UNIT 
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WALTER Н. BLUCHER 
City Planner and Secretary 


TRACY B. AUGUR 
Consulting City Planner 


G. FRANK CORDNER 
Consulting Architect 
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DETROIT SLUM-CLEARANCE AND HOUSING PROJECT 


Estimated total land cost is $850,000, or $.89 per square foot; total building cost will be $2,100,000, or $.39 
per cubic foot on NRA wage scale. Land development cost will be $136,000. The total number of families 
to be housed is 729, the number of rooms 2,940 and the average rent per room $6.28. 


The buildings are two-story fireproof group-houses with flat roofs and no basements. There are five types of 
houses ranging from 21/5 to 6 rooms and two types of two-family small flats. Heating is to be by individual 


coal heaters in apartments. 
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PWA т action. 


Here are some of the men re- 
employed on Mississippi River flood-control work 
at Glen Allen, Mississippi. 


Carpenters at work on new PWA construction at 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Puget Sound, 
Washington. 


Public Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes handing 
a PWA pay envelope to a worker on a Federal Aid 
highway project. 
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ment, or may act as its agent in the management 
of the properties when completed. 

“(3) To develop a procedure which will aid a 
city to work out a long-term plan on which to con- 
tinue the process which the Federal Government 
has started. Eventually each State or large metro- 
politan area could have an agency empowered to 
engage in the rehabilitation of low-cost residence 
areas. Through such a body the Federal Govern- 
ment could continue its help and eventually, in a 
lesser and lesser degree, aid what must become a 
local function of government. 

“This scheme of Federal aid should produce 
housing at rentals which have never before been 
attained. The assignment of these accommodations 
to families of low income must be closely guarded 
by the organization of agencies in a city to control 
their use so that those for whom they are built will 
really benefit. The housing thus provided will not 
be competitive with existing housing of good 
character. 

“The corporation will have behind it the re- 
sources of PWA. The amount of funds to be 
transferred to the corporation will be determined 
by PWA as developments require.” 

A housing scheme for Detroit is reported to be 
the first undertaking by the new Federal Housing 
Corporation. The project is conditional on the ac- 
quisition of land at reasonable cost, so that rentals 
of $6.30 per room per month may be offered. It 
will consist of two-story fireproof rowhouses suffi- 
cient to accommodate 2,550 families and will cost 
between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. 


HOUSING DIRECTOR KOHN TOURS COUNTRY 


Since the formation of the Federal Housing 
Corporation Mr. Kohn has made a tour of the 
Middle West and the Pacific Coast, conferring with 
housing authorities and citizens’ committees in ten 
cities. Everywhere, he reported to Secretary Ickes, 
he found eagerness to cooperate with PWA and the 
housing corporation’s plans to clear slum areas and 
build good self-liquidating low-cost housing. 

Commenting on his experiences Mr. Kohn said: 

“T went on this tour to find out what is being 
done by these cities to prepare comprehensive slum 
rehabilitation and rebuilding schemes. Аз рге- 
viously announced by the Administrator, housing 
projects presented heretofore with few exceptions 
did not attack the slum problem directly. This is 
the problem of the gradual abandonment to pro- 
gressive decay of the cores of our cities to build 
gradually expanding perimeters of new housing. 
As a consequence we have a continual increasing 
cost of development and operation of city services 
and the blighted areas left to more and more mis- 
erable living quarters for those who can not help 
themselves. 

“In Cleveland, in addition to the project being 
studied by the Limited Dividend Corporation 


Four-story walk-ups with 886 apartments, 3,048 rooms, to be rented at approximately $11 per room. 


ROOSEVELT TERRACE HOUSING 


DEVELOPMENT, SAN FRANCISCO 


MILLER & PFLUEGER, ARCHITECTS 


(Cleveland Homes), an official Housing Authority 
has been appointed under the Ohio Act. This 
Authority is making studies for a very low-cost 
slum-clearance project in no way conflicting with 
the class of accommodation to be provided by the 
Limited Dividend Corporation. 

“In Toledo, Ohio, a volunteer Citizens’ Com- 
mittee is doing preparatory work pending the ap- 
pointment of an official Housing Authority for 
Lucas County. 

“In Detroit a well-conceived municipal project 
has been worked out and has been definitely sub- 
mitted for action by the Housing Division in Wash- 
ington. 

“In Chicago a volunteer committee working in 
cooperation with the State Housing Board is study- 
ing certain areas available for a slum-clearance 
project and has promised to be ready with a report 
within ten days. 

"In Omaha a committee appointed by Mayor 
Towl is doing excellent work in developing a num- 
ber of housing projects to care for different eco- 
nomic groups. It is interesting to note here that 
some of the housing now located in one slum under 
consideration is worth saving. А certain percent- 
age of fairly good housing in this area is therefore 
to be repaired under some arrangement with the 
present owners, and it is proposed to rebuild the 
balance of the area with new single homes with a 
very few two-story apartments. 

“Tn Denver a committee appointed jointly by the 
Governor and Mayor is at work studying projects 
not only for Mexican workers and others but 
developing a scheme whereby this project can be 
co-related with one of Subsistence Homesteads in 


the outskirts of the city. These projects if approved 
by the Administration could be managed by an ad- 
visory committee of socially minded workers with 
the intent to make this housing the instrument of 
the rehabilitation of families now hopelessly handi- 
capped. In this particular city it appears undesir- 
able to build the new housing in the present-time 
slum area. The Director of Housing, therefore, 
suggested that it would be permissible to present a 
project in which the new housing would go on now 
vacant land provided that as many slum dwellings 
were torn down in the bad bottom lands. 

“Aside from a brief visit to Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, to examine a proposed low-cost housing 
project, I made a stop at San Francisco and there 
met with the old established San Francisco Hous- 
ing Association. This Association is being reor- 
ganized to cooperate in a prompt study of the pos- 
sibilities of a slum-clearance project in that city. I 
also inspected the local site of a project to which 
funds have been already allocated by the Special 
Board and made several examinations of proposed 
sites in Los Angeles, among them one of a rather 
extensive project for the rehabilitation of a run- 
down home area. 

“These particular meetings with certain local 
authorities are the beginning of a series of educa- 
tional conferences which I am planning to carry on 
in a number of the larger cities of the country. It 
is hoped that before long I can accept the invita- 
tions which have been received for similar con- 
ferences from New Orleans, Atlanta, Chattanooga, 
Nashville, Charleston, South Carolina, and other 
cities of the South, as well as a number of impor- 
tant centers in the Northwest and in the East." 
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OTHER NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


An allotment of $35,000 has been made to the 
National Planning Board to ascertain the extent to 
which planning researches and surveys are now be- 
ing carried on throughout the country, and to study 
and correlate these surveys. The data to be col- 
lected will cover such subjects as natural resources, 
population distribution and trends, problems of 
health, local planning, and researches in any other 
field which has a direct bearing on national welfare. 

'The sources of this material, according to the 
National Planning Board, will be Federal agencies, 
foundations, universities, special research institu- 
tions and private sources. 


Asa safeguard against graft, waste and slipshod 
work, an Inspection Division has been organized 
by Secretary Ickes to check up on all non-Federa! 
projects. The function of this Division, according 
to the Administrator, is “to see to it that the Gov- 
ernment, citizens of cities, towns and counties get 
full value for every dollar that is borrowed and 
which they will have to repay ; that the NRA codes 
of fair competition are observed on all PWA work, 


that PWA regulations are obeyed, that there is no 
skimping on materials and that the maximum 
amount of unemployment relief is afforded by this 
money.” 

William M. Steele, a civil engineer of New York 
City, has been appointed head of the new division. 
Working under Mr. Steele’s direction will be a 
staff of State engineer inspectors. They will work 
in cooperation with the State Engineers and State 
Advisory Boards, and will have headquarters in the 
offices of the latter. An engineer inspector will be 
appointed in each State where the number and 
magnitude of projects justify it. In States where 
the appointment of a State engineer inspector 
would not be justified, the State Engineer will also 
act as engineer inspector. 


The Board of Public Land Commissions in Mil- 
waukee has been directed by the local Common 
Council to prepare a program of low-cost housing 
or slum clearance for Milwaukee, and to secure its 
financing by the United States or any other public 
or private agency. 


CODIFYING THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Hearings on the master code for the construction 
industry, with its supplemental codes for the con- 
tracting and subcontracting industry, began Sep- 
tember 6. It became evident quite early that there 
would be a considerable difference in opposing 
viewpoints which could not be composed easily. 
On the one hand were those elements that make 
up the diversified combination of functions called 
the construction industry, brought together for the 
first time into a well-knit group under the guidance 
of the outstanding leaders of the field, and on the 
other hand, the most strongly organized division 
of the powerful American Federation of Labor, 
namely, the Building Trades Department. 

The hearings on September 6 brought out the 
principal demands of labor, which were 

(1) a 30-hour week ; 

(2) a wage scale equal to that adopted by the 
Public Works Administration, and 

(3) the right to a voice on the code authority in 
settling matters affecting labor. In addition, each 
group proposing a supplemental code was faced 
with equal and, in some instances, more rigid de- 
mands by labor. 

The 30-hour week as a definite objective of 
labor was adopted at the American Federation of 
Labor Convention held in Washington during 
October. It was argued that the shorter week is 
necessary to absorb the large number of unem- 
ployed in the construction industry. Moreover, 
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the construction industry in the past has provided 
a sort of shock absorber in that it has always been 
looked upon as the field where the unemployed of 
other industries might be absorbed. 

The code as presented provides for a 40-hour 
week averaged over a six-months period with a 
maximum of 48 hours in any one week. This is 
necessary, say the contractors, to allow for the 
numerous open construction jobs where inclement 
weather will prevent work for as much as a week 
at a time and even longer. If the industry is to 
be limited to the 30-hour week, it would mean a 
larger number of men on such jobs, away from 
the metropolitan areas and in camps where they 
must pay board during such inclement weather. 
It is also believed that a 30-hour range would in 
many instances mean more overtime in the build- 
ing trades since there are many operations of a 
more or less continuous nature which would be 
hampered by changing operators too often. 

The question of wages is of even greater соп- 
cern. Although the code does not provide any 
minimum for skilled labor, it does provide a mini- 
mum of 40 cents an hour for unskilled labor. 
Labor argues that since the Public Works Ad- 
ministration has already set a minimum for skilled 
labor of $1 in the southern zone, $1.10 in the 
central zone and $1.20 in the northern zone, private 
construction can do no less. Moreover, since a 
30-hour working week is necessary to absorb the 
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Bathing pavilion. 


Air view of state parkway, showing iniersections with other highways. 


JONES BEACH STATE PARK ON LONG ISLAND 
HERBERT A. MAGOON, ARCHITECT—W. EARLE ANDREWS, ENGINEER 
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THE NATION PLANS FOR RECREATION 


Excerpts from an address by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and Administra- 


tor of Public Works, before the joint annual convention of the National Conference on 


City Planning and the American Civic Association, in Baltimore, Maryland, on October 9. 


“If city planning has been worth while, why not 
go in for national planning? And that is precisely 
what we are doing in this progressive, forward- 
looking administration of President Roosevelt. . ." 

“... We are seriously addressing ourselves 
to the matter of highways. Heretofore highways 
have been more or less of a crazy quilt affair. The 
politician with the strongest pull has been able to 
entice a concrete road into his community or past 
his farm even although from an engineering and 
a social standpoint the road should have run else- 
where. When we allocated $400,000,000 out of 
the public works fund for roads in the various 
States we stipulated that primarily this money 
should not be used to build a little bit of road in 
this township and an unconnected mile of road in 
the adjoining township, but to join arterial high- 
ways, to connect up main roads already partly con- 
structed, so as to work towards a comprehensive 
and logical network of roads throughout the coun- 
try. There has been urged upon us for serious 
consideration from many quarters the building of 
at least one super highway all the way across the 
country from which branch roads at appropriate 
points could diverge. That at least such a trans- 
continental arterial highway will be built in the 
future there can be no doubt, thus presenting a 
problem that the National Planning Board should 
lose no time in studying. 

“In addition to rivers and roads there is a wide 
range of subjects which the National Planning 
Board may properly consider. Questions of trans- 
portation and distribution and cost of electric cur- 
rent can well come within its purview as having an 
important bearing upon community life. Redistri- 
bution of population, the necessity and practicabili- 
ty of reclamation projects, harbor improvements, 
public buildings, the correction of soil erosion, all 
can be studied by this Board to the profit of the 
Nation. In fact, it is difficult to think of any 
domestic interest or activity in which the National 
Government is concerned which might not first be 
submitted to the careful scrutiny of the National 
Planning Board. £ 

“We have boasted in the past of our illimitable 
resources in mines, in forests, in streams, thinking 
of all of these only in terms of possible profits. 
We have only incidentally appreciated the tremen- 
dous recreational, aesthetic and scenic treasures of 
the United States. . . 27 

“But a new day is coming, a day of greater 
leisure for the average man and of more intelligent 
use of that leisure. The tremendous recreational, 
scenic and aesthetic resources that we have must 


be put to their full use. First of all, we must pre- 
serve them for future generations. We have al- 
ready made a notable beginning along this line. 
Our vast system of national parks and monu- 
ments and forests already assure for all time to 
future generations the preservation of the natural 
beauties and wonders and historic values that are 
contained in those areas. But we must create more 
national parks. We must set aside more national 
monuments. We must add to our national forests. 
In doing this we will be working along sound eco- 
nomic lines. Most of the areas that are adapted 
for national parks and monuments and forests are 
ill-adapted for agriculture. Submarginal lands on 
which people in vain have been trying to eke out 
a bare existence can be made to serve a social and 
an economic purpose, while the farmers struggling 
to raise a reluctant crop from sterile soil can be 
moved to other lands of greater productivity. . . ." 


pcm 
TRAILWAY CROSS SECTION 
سه‎ 


PRELIMINARY PLAN 


f TOWN” DARIEN 


CONNECTICUT 


TOWN PLAN = ZONING COMMISSION 


This plan of Darien, prepared by Joseph Talmage Woodruff, 
Superintendent of Highways and Bridges, features a network 


of parkways for motorists and trailways for pedestrians. 
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Scromee ase, 


Garage with roof terrace used as а park. 


Designed by Charles Downing Lay, landscape architect. 


PARKS AND HIGHWAYS OF LONG ISLAND 


An interview with В. L. VAN SCHAICK, Executive Secretary, Long Island State Park Commission 


What methods can be used to discourage specu- 
lative builders and others who wish to exploit 
injuriously vistas and sites along highways? The 
only method used to discourage unsightly buildings 
adjacent to State parks and parkways is adequate 
zoning restrictions. In the case of the State parks 
and parkways on Long Island, zoning commissions 
have been established by the various municipalities 
in which the Park Commission is developing parks 
and parkways and most of these zoning com- 
missions have adopted adequate rules and regula- 
tions by zoning the areas adjacent to all State 
parks and parkways for the highest class of resi- 
dential development. 

How can the use of billboards be regulated? 
The encroachment of billboards on areas adjacent 
to State parks and parkways has been handled in 
two ways: 

(1) By zoning restrictions. 

(2) By a campaign of education which has 
resulted in all of the larger outdoor adver- 
tising companies voluntarily removing all 
billboards that were adjacent to any park 
or parkway area and agreeing not to erect 
any new signs adjacent to the State park- 
ways. 

What are the widths for highways and land- 
scaped areas? On all parkways a pavement 44 
feet in width is laid out in the approximate center 
of a right of way which has a minimum width of 
250 feet. The areas on each side of the road 


are being landscaped. The minimum width for a 
State highway is now 90 feet. 

How should highways be constructed in general? 
This is a very hard question to answer as a whole 
volume could be written on this subject. Park- 
ways are built with an 8" concrete pavement. In 
most cases concrete curbs are also provided. Аз 
a general policy, we prefer to run parkways in a 
cut rather than on a fill. In the former, we are 
able to landscape adequately while in the latter it 
is difficult to conceal any unsightly vistas. For 
the same reason we prefer, when constructing 
grade elimination, to run the parkway under the 
intersecting highway rather than over. АП bridges 
are of reinforced concrete and stone-faced. 

What recreational facilities are most desirable 
for a bathing beach such as Jones Beach? The 
recreational features for a bathing beach such as 
Jones Beach State Park are built around the main 
bathing attractions. At Jones Beach there are 
three types of bathing—ocean, bay and pool. The 
recreational facilities include handball, archery, 
shuffleboard, paddle tennis, sun bathing, etc. 

Are there any unusual features developed by 
your Commission that illustrate the progress made 
in relating facilities to objectives? The only un- 
usual feature is that we try to design and construct 
our facilities on a scale above that which might 
be expected by our usual run of patrons. Experi- 
ence has proven that our patrons live up to the 
higher environment offered them. 
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Part of the drive near 
Kitchawan Road. 


The highway, as an artery for through traffic, must 
now be supplanted by the parkway and the free- 
way. Ever since the advent of the automobile, we 
have used roads which are the relics of horse and 
carriage days, except that we may have modified 
sharp curves and widened old rights-of-way at tre- 
mendous expense to rescue a doubtful measure of 
safety. The charm of many of our old highways 
has gone, never to return, and the reason may be 
attributed to a lack of intelligent planning for the 
increasing volume of motor traffic. 

Not only have our highways been rendered in- 
effectual as far as through traffic is concerned, and 
the borders of these highways been despoiled, but 
in addition broad areas paralleling them have been 
blighted. Take any one of our famous “Post 
Roads,” leading out of New York City, for ex- 
ample. The lands bordering the sides of long sec- 
tions of these roads have been given over to the 
most tawdry type of building construction to house 
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hot dog emporiums, gas dispensaries and cheap 
shops, and to supply spaces for miles of billboards. 
There is little or no evidence of decent architectural 
development and land usage; instead this ribbon 
of blight has either precluded all development or 
encouraged an exceedingly poor type of develop- 
ment for a width of several blocks from the main 
artery. Architects should be vitally interested in 
preventing the spread of this wasteful process and 
in the rehabilitation of the areas that have already 
been despoiled. We have spent millions of dollars 
within the past twenty years for new highways 
and we have not received our money’s worth. We 
must stop building arterial highways, as such, and 
instead construct parkways for passenger cars and 
freeways for trucks, busses, and passenger cars. 
By so doing, we will not only save money, but also 
protect the original purposes of our built-up streets 
and preserve the charm of our winding country 
roads. 


= 


Goss 


Before we go further, let me define “parkway” 
and “freeway.” I cannot do better than to use 
the definitions of Mr. Edward M. Bassett. He 
defines a “parkway” as a “strip of public land 
dedicated to recreation, over which abutting owners 
have no right of light, air, or access,” and a “free- 
way" as a “strip of public land dedicated to move- 
ment, over which the abutting owners have no right 
of light, air, or access.” The parkway is usually 
built on a wider right-of-way than the freeway, 
and in the development of it, the designers aim to 
preserve the amenities of the landscape, or where 
the lands have been despoiled, to reclaim the area’s 
former charm. 

I have said that we can save money by building 
new roads for through traffic instead of widening 
old ones. A comparison between the cost of widen- 
ing the Boston Post Road in Westchester County 
and that of constructing a parallel parkway a short 
distance away, but serving the same territory, 


Woodland Lakes 
section of the Saw 
Mill River Parkway. 


By GILMORE D. CLARKE, 
Landscape Architect 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
PARK SYSTEM 


should prove my point. In 1929, it was estimated 
that the cost to widen the Boston Post Road from 
66 to 166 feet would have cost over one million dol- 
lars a mile for the land alone, whereas to purchase 
lands for the Hutchinson River Parkway, having 
an average width of 500 feet, cost an average of 
$264,000 a mile. 

A still better example may be cited in the case 
of the Albany Post Road in the same County. To 
widen the Albany Post Road in 1929 from 66 to 
166 feet was estimated to cost $792,000 per mile. 
Lands for the Saw Mill River Parkway, averaging 
500 feet in width and paralleling the Albany Post 
Road at a distance varying from one and two 
miles, cost at the rate of $138,600 per mile. In 
other words, the cost to have widened the Albany 
Post Road would have been six times the entire 
cost of a 500-foot parkway. 

One of the finest opportunities within the Metro- 
politan Region to have demonstrated the value of 
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Fairchild Aerial Surveys 


Airplane view of the Bronx River Parkway south of Scarsdale, New York. The Harlem Divi- 
son of the New York Central Railroad forms the east border of the reservation. All lands 
bordering the parkway are zoned for residential use. Westchester County Park Commission. 
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Gasoline station, restaurant and boathouse at Wood- 

lands Lake on Saw Mill River Parkway, Westchester 

County Park System. Gilmore D. Clarke, land- 
scape architect—C. F. Lloyd, designer. 
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the “freeway” was in connection with the New 
Jersey approaches to the George Washington 
Bridge. It is to be deplored that the State High- 
way Department of New Jersey lacked foresight 
in planning these approaches. The opportunity 
which was theirs to have planned notably beauti- 
ful and useful approaches to the great bridge has 
been lost. Instead of a roadway protected on each 
side by belts of parked lands, there is now an or- 
dinary highway with private property frontage and 
the attendant problems of the parked car and hap- 
hazard access, the two primary causes of con- 
gestion. 

It takes little imagination to visualize the results 
if the Jersey authorities had built “freeways,” 
along which really fine housing might have de- 
veloped, protected from the noise of traffic by wide 
marginal areas artistically planted with trees and 
shrubs. Such a development would have paid 
large dividends, whereas the present situation only 
tends to create blighted areas with depreciated 
land values. 

The Bronx River Parkway in the upper part of 
New York City and in Westchester County was the 
first of its kind in the United States. It was the 
first time that a highway had been built entirely 
within the boundaries of an elongated park strip. 
The project was started in 1906 and not com- 
pleted until 1925. During this period, the public, 
in general, and public officials, in particular, had 
to be educated before they were willing to approve 
of this new type of thoroughfare. Many severely 
criticized the scheme as being outrageously costly 
(the total cost of the land and construction was 
about $16,000,000 for a 15-mile parkway) and 
unnecessary. They saw garbage dumps buried, 
hundreds of shacks and shanties demolished, 
swamps reclaimed, bridges built to eliminate the 
crossing at grade of all important highways, 
viaducts constructed to span the Bronx River Val- 
ley, and thousands of trees planted to complete the 
setting for a drive not only useful, but designed to 
take its place in an environment of unsurpassed 
beauty. This parkway became the forerunner of 
others in Westchester County and of several else- 
where, notably on Long Island. It was soon learned 
that property values increased rapidly along the 
borders of the Bronx Parkway Reservation, and 
that the project actually cost the taxpayers not one 
cent. Communities of fine homes have been more 
intensively developed along the route of the park- 
way at Bronxville, Crestwood, Scarsdale, Harts- 
dale and White Plains. 

A survey was made recently to determine the 
rate of increase in the value of properties border- 
ing the Bronx River Parkway compared with the 
value of other lands outside of the zone influenced 
by the development of this project: The results 
are spectacular. This survey, covering a period of 
twenty-two years (1910-1932), shows that the 
lands adjacent to the parkway have increased in 
value 1,178.13 per cent as contrasted with an in- 
crease of only 395.05 per cent for those proper- 


Courtesy U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


ties outside of the area influenced by parkway de- 
velopment. This means that the lands directly in- 
fluenced by the parkway gained over two hundred 
million dollars more in value than they would 
have had the parkway not been constructed. The 
survey further proved that more than the entire 
cost of the Bronx River Parkway has been re- 
turned to the County through the collection of al- 
most twenty-three million dollars more in tax re- 
ceipts from this affected area than would have been 
collected had the increase in the value of these 
lands been at the same rate as in the unaffected 
area. 


Reinforced concrete 
arch bridge over Little 
Hunting Creek on Mt. 
Vernon Memorial High- 
way in Virginia. 


J. V. McNary, 
Bridge Engineer 


Gilmore D. Clarke, 


Consulting Land- 
scape Architect 


sion, looking 
Putnam County hills. 


Westchester County 


Park Commission 


Gilmore D. Clarke, 
Landscape Architect 


The Westchester County Park Commission has 
developed a total of 88 miles of parkway and 10 
miles of freeway since 1923, a period of ten years. 
The Long Island Park Commission has developed 
the Southern State Parkway, connecting the City 
of New York with the already famous Jones 
Reach, and begun development of the Northern 
State Parkway. The Grand Central Parkway is 
being developed in the Borough of Queens con- 
necting the Long Island Northern State Parkway 
with the proposed Tri-Borough Bridge. In Vir- 
ginia, the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
built the Mt. Vernon Memorial Highway con- 
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toward 
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necting Washington with Mt. Vernon, George 
Washington’s birthplace. 

It would seem, therefore, that the movement for 
better roads to meet the needs of a travel-loving 
people is slowly but surely making progress. The 
time is not far off when all important centers of 
population will be connected with parkways or 
freeways and the old roads along which we travel 
now, between rows of gas stations, billboards, and 
all types of obtrusive structures, will be relieved 
of all through traffic. Mr. Thomas Adams has 
said that “Our houses have ceased to be our homes 
or our castles. It is now more true to say that a 
man’s city, or his village, and all his good or bad 
environment that extends into its wide environs, is 
both his home and his castle. To give him more 
beauty in the wide surroundings of his home, and 
by giving it, to help him to love it, is true economy, 
because love of home lies at the root of an endur- 
ing civilization.” 

The many acres of vacant land bordering the 
parkways I have named, and others yet to be de- 
veloped, are a challenge to the architect. The lands 
should first be intelligently subdivided by able land- 
scape architects in collaboration with engineers and 
then homes of real distinction designed by archi- 


FILLING STATIONS 
From TOWN AND COUNTRYSIDE*: 


"|t is obviously desirable that the pumps 
should not be erected on the roadside 
but on an island on premises off the road, 
so that vehicles may pass in each direc- 
tion, and, standing to receive attention, 
will not interfere with other traffic on the 
road. Probably the ideal site for a sta- 
tion, from the point of view of traffic, 
would be in the center of a road as 
shown in Fig. E, the road widening out 
on either side to accommodate one-way 
traffic. The next ideal site is that shown 
in Fig. G, where a station is established 
at the point where a road splits into two 
carriageways, as it may sometimes do 
when it is widened, to save a belt of old 
trees. In both these cases there is no 
interference whatever with any other 
traffic on the road. In all other cases 
there must be, to some degree or other. 
Quite the worst site is at a cross roads, 
as is shown in Figs. A and B. Here the 
traffic to and from the garage adds con- 
siderably to the number of collision points 
which already exists, and if the crossing 
is a busy one the garage is likely to in- 
troduce a highly dangerous state of con- 
fusion. A site at a junction of roads as 
shown in Figs. C and D is also dangerous. 
A position away from the cross roads is 
the most nearly ideal, after the positions 
in E and G. Here, as shown in Fig. F, 
the station introduces only two collision 
points, occasioned by traffic belonging 
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tects, whether they be large or small, will take their 
places as part of a well-ordered scheme. In the 
New York region, Westchester and Long Island 
attract the discerning home owner, more particu- 
larly because the parkways afford a pleasant way 
between home and city and, as in the case of the 
Bronx River Parkway, it is pleasant to commute 
via the railroad along the borders of this reserva- 
tion. 

Parkways have reclaimed and protected valley 
lands, which, under normal conditions, would have 
developed haphazardly with a mixture of industry, 
unplanned housing, and including, of course, gas 
stations, cheap food establishments, and the ever 
present sign boards. Where unnavigable river val- 
leys include a railroad, the lands are, as a rule, 
zoned for industrial use, whereas their best use is 
for parkway or freeway purposes. The purchase 
of these valley lands by a public board assures the 
restoration and protection of this natural beauty 
and economically adds to the value of the adjoining 
lands desirable for human use апа habitation. 
Parkways and freeways are designed to segregate 
motor traffic, so that it will not “blight” abutting 
lands as do most highways, but rather, to make 
them more susceptible of orderly development. 


to the opposite side of the road entering and leaving it. Even 
the danger from these two points could be reduced to practi- 
cally nothing if garages were deliberately arranged on alterna- 
tive sides of the road." 


*By Thomas Sharp. Published by Oxford University Press, London, 1932. 
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Courtesy of Engineering News-Record 
Thirteen intricate intersections on Grand Central Parkway, in Queens 


Borough, New York City. Each is planned to fit local conditions. 
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A series of intersections of five thoroughfares accomplished with only four bridges and with 
complete interchange of traffic on Grand Central Parkway near Kew Gardens on Long lsland. 


PARK RECREATION AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES: 1930* 


Ап excellent summary of findings resulting from a study of municipal and county parks 
conducted cooperatively by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
National Recreation Association in 1930 is available in a bulletin bearing the above 
title.* The report, which was prepared by George D. Butler of the National Recrea- 
tion Association, contains much detailed information supplied by park authorities con- 
cerning park areas, facilities, expenditures and developments in nearly 1,000 munici- 
palities. Highlights of this fund of information are given by the following quotations: 


Parks and Leisure 


“Land permanently dedicated to park use is es- 
sential to a well-balanced outdoor community 
recreation program." 

""The first parks were for passive and semipas- 
sive forms of recreation: today they are also used 
for a limitless variety of active recreation. The 
early attempts to provide active play facilities were 
to meet the needs of children; today a large per- 
centage of these facilities are for young people and 
adults. Little or no attempt was formerly made 
to encourage or organize groups to use the parks, 
whereas today many of the clubs, leagues, and 
other groups using the parks are organized by the 
park department. In the early days recreational 
leadership in the parks was unknown; today it is 
the basis for most of the organized recreation serv- 
ice. Formerly the park offered landscape beauty, 
band concerts, floral displays, and other attrac- 
tions; today it offers these and in addition oppor- 
tunities for participation—singing, playing base- 
ball or golf, dancing, skating, painting, swimming, 
etc. Not so many years ago the park season lasted 
only a few months; in recent years the park has 
become a year-round recreation center." 


Municipal Park Acreage, 1930 


" Perhaps the most commonly accepted standard of 
park and recreation space for a city is that of 1 
acre to each 100 population. Because of the high 
cost of land in densely settled neighborhoods, many 
of which were built up before the importance of 
providing parks was recognized, most large cities 
fall far short of this standard." 

"It is apparent from their reports that many 
communities of less than 10,000 people have as 
yet failed to make any provision for parks and 
recreation areas. Nearly 28 per cent of the 448 
municipalities with 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants sub- 
mitting data in this study reported having no 
parks. It is probable that a large percentage of 
those failing to report also totally lack park 
areas." 

“There is no group of cities which is apparently 
better provided with parks than that of the 25,000 
to 50,000 population group. Only 3 cities in this 
group reported no parks, and the average park 
area in the 124 cities reporting parks is 335 acres. 


*For sale at 25 cents a copy by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Refer to Bulletin No, 565 of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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GALLOPING HILL PARK — Union County Park Commission, New Jersey. 
Two golf courses are provided for the first 9 holes, which are usually the more crowded, 


and one course only for the second 9 holes. Olmsted Brothers, landscape architects. 


General development plan 


for BROWN. DEER PARK. 


Milwaukee County Park Commission. 


A. L. Boerner, landscape architect. 
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WARINANCO PARK in Elizabeth, New Jersey — Union County Park Commission. 
(1) Drive; (2) walk; (3) bridle path; (4) lake; (5) playfield; (6) baseball diamond; 
(7) tennis courts; (8) football and track games; (9) garage and shops; (10) refec- 


tory; (11) field house; (12) music grove. 


The most marked progress in the acquisition of 
parks during the last five years is found in this 
group.” 

"A study of the ratio of parks to population 
in cities of various sizes reveals that the greatest 
shortage of park space is in the largest centers. 
There is, however, no definite relationship between 
the size of a city and the ratio of its park acreage 
te population." 

"Even though some cities are amply provided 
with parks, there are few which are not lacking 
in both number of parks and in park acreage. 
Often in the cities well provided with parks a 
major part of the acreage is in large outlying 
properties and many of the densely settled neigh- 
borhoods have no outdoor facilities for either 
active or passive recreation. This need has been 
recognized in many cities during the last five years, 
and many neighborhood areas have been acquired, 
often at great expense." 


Olmsted Brothers, landscape architects. 


Growth in Park Acreage 


"One of the most striking and encouraging facts 
revealed in the present study is the tremendous 
increase in muncipal park acreage since 1925." 
"An analysis of the recent acquisition of park 
lands shows that the greatest progress has been 
in cities of from 25,000 to 50,000 population, 
which group more than doubled its park acreage 
during the last five years. The group of cities 
having from 10,000 to 25,000 inhabitants showed 
a remarkable increase of 63 per cent. The smallest 
gain in park acquisition was in the cities of from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 and from 5,000 to 10,000, 
each of which groups added only 15 per cent. 


Types of Park Properties 


"A well-balanced system requires not only ample 
park area but also a sufficient number of properly 
located parks of various types providing a variety 
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(Above) Wooded moun- 
tainside bordering Lake 
Surprise, Watchung Res- 
ervation, Mountainside. 
(Left) Open fireplace for 
hikers and campers on 
Watchung Reservation, 


Mountainside. 


PLAY AREAS DEVELOPED 

BY UNION COUNTY 

PARK COMMISSION 
ELIZABETH 
NEW JERSEY 
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Eric J. Baker 


of uses. Among the types oí properties included 
in a well-balanced park system are small in-town 
parks, children’s playgrounds, neighborhood parks, 
neighborhood playfields, large parks, and park- 
ways. Unless provided by State or county authori- 
ties, outlying reservations are needed. Swimming 
centers, golf courses, zoological gardens, and other 
special types of recreation areas are sometimes 
provided in the properties mentioned above, but if 
not it may be necessary to establish special 
centers.” 

“Authorities differ in their opinion as to the 
number, size, and distribution of the various 
types of areas comprising an adequate park and 
recreation system. There is considerable agree- 
ment, however, that a greater number of children’s 
playgrounds are needed than of any other type, 
the next in number needed being the neighbor- 
hood park and the neighborhood playfield.” 

“It is interesting to note that the average area 
of the children’s playgrounds reported is nearly 
4 acres and that of the neighborhood playfield 
13.3 acres. These figures indicate that park au- 
thorities are approaching or equaling the recom- 
mended standards for these two property types." 


Municipal Parks Outside the City Limits 


“The past five years have seen a great increase in 
the number of cities providing parks outside their 
city limits. One hundred and eighty-six cities re- 
port a total of 381 such parks as compared with 
109 cities and 245 parks in 1925-26." 

“The average area of these parks is 232 acres, 
indicating that many of them are large properties. 
They are frequently designed to provide areas near 
the city where such activities as hiking, camping, 
nature study, picnicking, winter and water sports 
may be carried on. Not only are some of these activi- 
ties more enjoyable when carried on away from 
the city, but the land is generally much cheaper.” 


Swimming pool in Wheeler Park, Linden, 


New Jersey. 


Swimming pool in Rahway 


River Park, Rahway, New Jersey. 


Keystone 


Winter skating on Lake Surprise. 
Watchung Reservation, Mountainside. 
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RECREATIONAL AREAS DEVELOPED BY UNION 


Keystone 
Fishing and boating on Lake Surprise. Canoeing on Lake Surprise. 


Eric J. Baker - у | E Eric J. Baker 
Model yacht contest at Cedar Brook Park, Plainfield. Yachting at Echo Lake Park, Mountainside. 


Equestrian trail along Lake Surprise. 
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COUNTY PARK COMMISSION IN NEW JERSEY 


E 


Eric J. Baker 
Tennis at Warinanco Park, Elizabeth. Trap shooting at Nomahegan Park, Cranford. 


5 i 
Eric J. Baker 


Model plane contest at Warinanco Park. Children's playground at Union. 


Eric J. Baker 
Cricket at Green Brook Park, Plainfield. Soccer game in Warinanco Park, Elizabeth. 
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Park Buildings 


“Since parks attract large numbers of visitors, 
many of whom come a considerable distance, it is 
necessary for park authorities to erect suitable 
buildings for their comfort and convenience." 

“Park authorities are realizing more and more 
the recreational possibilities of their buildings, 
many of which were not designed especially for 
recreational use.” 


Zoological Parks 


“One of the greatest centers of attraction to old 
and young alike is the zoo, a feature which was 
reported in this study by 138 cities.” 

“Recently constructed zoos are characterized by 
splendid well-lighted, heated and ventilated build- 
ings and large outdoor barless inclosures in which 
an attempt is made to provide a naturalistic en- 
vironment for the animals suggestive of their 
natural habitat." 


CHECKLIST OF 


ENTERTAINMENT: 


Outdoor festivals: Easter, May Day, July Fourth, 
Labor Day, Mardi Gras, Christmas celebra- 
tions. 

Neighborhood programs: 
rooms, reading rooms. 

Public services: motion picture theaters. 
trum, sound amplifiers, seats. 

Concerts: bandstand. 

Open-air opera. 

Dramatics and pageants. 

Boy Scouts' and Girl Scouts' activities. 

Winter sports carnivals. 

Gymnastics and sports: stadium, lockers. 

Race tracks, whippet tracks. 

Beach expositions. 

Amusement park concessions. 

Rowing regattas. 

Outboard motor regattas. 

Model yacht regattas. 

Model airplane contests. 

Kite flying. 

Playground contests : 
soap bubbles, etc. 

Table games: billiards, bagatelle, chess, checkers, 
peg board baseball, etc. 

Hobby shows: dogs, poultry, pets. 

Nature study: zoo, aquarium, aviary. 

Gardening: greenhouses. 

Punch and Judy.shows, puppet shows. 

Doll parades. 

Playground circuses, stunt contests. 

Outdoor story hours. 

Dancing pavilions, refectories. 

Clam bakes and picnics: fireplaces, benches, tables, 
incinerators. 


assembly hall; club 


Ros- 


marbles, jacks, hopscotch, 
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Recreation Facilities in Parks 


"Not only do the parks provide facilities for 
games, athletics, and other forms of active recrea- 
tion but also for various cultural activities, such 
as music and drama.  Fifty-four cities have out- 
door theaters, most of them in a naturalistic setting 
appropriate to their park locations." 

"Participation in winter sports has been en- 
couraged during the last few years by many park 
authorities through the provision and maintenance 
of suitable facilities." 

"A marked increase in the number of park 
recreation facilities is noted during the last five 
years. There is, however, a decrease in the num- 
ber of tourist camps, indicating a tendency on the 
part of park departments, also noted in reports 
from several cities, to abandon this type of facility. 
In cities under 25,000, however, many such camps 
were reported, suggesting that there is greater 
need for municipal tourist camps in the small 
cities." 


PARK FACILITIES 


PLAY AND EXERCISE: 


Bridle paths, riding stables. 

Hiking, camping. 

Streams and lakes: fishing, vachting, canoeing, 
boating, ice boating. | 

Casting pools. 

Swimming: 
pools. 

Wading pools. 

Ice skating ponds, curling rinks. 

Roller skating rinks. 

Coasting areas. 

Bicycle tracks. 

Golf courses, practice fairways and cages, putting 
greens. 

Gymnasiums: indoor, outdoor. 

Playfields. 

Athletic fields: track and field events. 

Baseball diamonds, cages. 

Football gridirons, soccer and beeball fields. 

Cricket fields. 

Hockey rinks. 

Box hockey and skiddle. 

Hurling fields. 

Tennis courts. 

Paddle tennis courts and ping pong tables. 

Badminton. 

Shuffleboard. 

Basket ball courts. 

Handball courts. 

Horseshoe pits. 

Bowling greens, croquet courts, roque courts. 

Archery greens, trapshooting ranges. 

Children’s playgrounds: swings, slides, rings, 
hopscotch, jungle-gyms, sand courts, etc. 

Doll’s villages. 


ocean, bay, outdoor pools, indoor 


Leading out the horses for the annual show at Не Wat- 
chung Stables, Watchung Reservation, Summit, New Jersey. 


Riding rink at Watchung Stables, Watchung Reservation, Summit, New Jersey. 
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The illustrations on this and the following five pages are reproduced by 


permission from the RECREATIONAL MANUAL, reviewed in this issue. 


DIMENSION DIAGRAMS: FIELD HOCKEY AND LACROSSE 
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OwurrzE Borneo , Вох HocKEY AND OfK/DDLE. 


\Этамотер SHUFFLE BORRO Cover ADOPTED BY THE FLORIDA SHUFFLE 
Вовер @ssz.- Әт PETERSBURG SHUFFLE Borneo Слов. 

CONCRETE /7/х.- THE CONCRETE SHOULD BE PLACED IN 2 LAYERS ON ө BED OF 
CINDERS OR GRAVEL. JHE BASE SHOULD BE Ó” TCK, [PART CEMENT, 2 POETS SHARP SAND, 
4 PARTS STONE OR GRAVEL. THE /"TOP SHOULD BE PLACED BEFORE BASE HAS SET 
AND CONSIST OF / PART CEMENT AND Z PARTS SHARP SAND AND TROWELED 
SMOOTH. FoR BLACK SURFACE USE Z LBS. LAMP BLACK TO / SACK OF CEMENT. PLACE 
6- /£" REINFORCING RODS AS SHOWN FOR WHOLE LENGTH OF COURT. 


* 
Max. LENGTH - © EA UE MEE 


CVE вме Disc. 


SECTION OF Cover SHOWING 
DRAINAGE 


Box Hocker Frame 
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ILLUSTRATION OF PLAYING STICK MADE CENTER PARTITION SHOWING 
FROM Q RIB OF PN OLD TOURING CAR TOP CUT BALL REST ON TOP ANO 2 GATES 
TO DESIRED LENGTH WITH CROOK AT ENO, AND er BOTTOM REINFORCED BY 
TAPED FOR GRIR (TETAL PLATES. 


THROWING LINE 


SK/ILOLE - Sick BOWLING EZ 
THIS GOME ORIGINATED /n /RELAND. 


ГЕ: 
BULLETINED ву Nar RECREATION ASsn. THROWING STICK 


Drawings prepared by V. K. Brown and James O'Rourke 


DIMENSION DIAGRAMS: SHUFFLE BOARD, BOX HOCKEY AND SKIDDLE 
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Ow/mmiNG Foot DETAILS 
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DRAIN GUTTER 2.65 : SECTION «үр ELEVATION OF 
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DIMENSION DIAGRAMS: SWIMMING POOL DETAILS 
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Соменое 2 твае PENS, вм ATH CLUB; SAME MATERIAL AS FLOOR AND 

ROOFED OVER, SO SAWDUST WILL STAY DRY. 


DIMENSION DIAGRAMS: HANDBALL COURTS 
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TENN/S COURT /LLUMINATION SYSTEMS 


LACH COURT LIGHTED Br /O- 
[ООО WATT- MWS иот MAZDA Ty PE 
C LAMPS - /IWDIVIDUAL FLUMImUM 
REFLECTORS- (YANHOE *868 WITH 
*/095 SKIRT- SUSPENDED BE- 
Tween COURTS BO RE0VE GERDE 
EROM STEEL POLES AT BACK- 
$ TOPS, Ом STEEL CABLES, <ow- 
ERED FOR SERVICE BY /Zercweg 
WINOLASS PULLEYS OR SERVICED 
Sr FRAME LAODERS, WIRED 
Foe (500-2000 warr Lanes 
FOR TOURNAMENTS. Z POLES 
AND 2 CABLES FOR EACH ADDITIONAL ROJA- 
CENT COURT. 


POLE -O7TEEL CABLE BACKSTOP 


NORTHERN OTATES Power CO. - MUNNEAPOLIS, ПМ. 


EACH COURT LIGHTED ву /Р-/000 
WATT BOWL ENBMELED [JAZDA LAITPES 
IN /2 (Уруок PORCELAIN ENA- 
^7ELLED OPEN REFLECTORS SUS- 
PENDED JO'ABOVE GRADE, ON 
6 TUBULAR STEEL 35' POLES (З 
ADDITIONAL FOR ERCH AOJACENT 
COURT: 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 
/LLUMINOTING ENGINEERING LAB. 
SCHENECTADY, /У. Y. 


GIANT MEG. Co.-TRENTON, NA- 


O®BRKLOND, CAL.- COUNCIL Bz zs, /®. 
LACH COURT LIGHTEO BY Z-/5OO we 
25. 52 MAZDA C вив v 2 * 25/0 
GIANT REFLECTORS, MOUNTED AT ENDS О, 
NET ON POLES 4ÓÜrTo «5 ABOVE GRADE, AT 


BANDE. [POLE FOR EACH 500” AOICT. COURT: 


CAHILL Веоэ.- 5/9 М ZŠ z“ ST NEW YORK 
LIGHTS MOUNTED OY 2 POLES OS ABOVE og ON Z€ POLES AT 
OPPOSITE ENDS OF SERVICE LINES, AT /,C, DAND А 2 POLES 
FOR ERCH ODDITIONBL AOJACE NT COURT: 


EACH COURT LIGHTED BY 4-/500werr 
PS. STANDARD LAMPS IN 4 BOL-/0§ ое 
JOSE OPEN DIFFUSING FLOODLIGHTS ON 
4 POLES AT BACKSTOPS, £2 O' ABOVE 
GRADE OR ZLIGHTS ротом. ON 2 
POLES OPPOSITE NETS ГЕ DESIRED. 
2 (оеЗ) POLES FOR EACH ADDITIONAL 
ADJACENT COURT. 

PYLE- NATIONAL СО.- CHICAGO, Yew YORK, DETROIT, 

Oz Lows, San francisco, St. Ри, TULSA, BOSTON, PITTS BURG. 


A PREPAYMENT TIME SWITCH TO OPERATE ON ANY ONE OF SEVERAL DIFFER- 
ENT TIME CYCLES, ACTUATED BY DIMES OR QUARTERS, SUGGESTED AS A PRAC- 
TICAL FEATURE TO CONTROL TENNIS COURT LIGHTING SYSTEMS. THE SWITCH 
TO BE INCLUDED (М THE CONTROL CIRCUIT OF A PIAGNETIC CONTACTOR. 
WITH THIS PLAYERS WOULD PAY FOR THE USE OF LIGHTED TENNIS COURTS 
AFTER DARK, ANDO THE LIGHTS WOULD BURN ONLY AT SUCH TIMES AS PAID FOR 
BY THE ACTUAL USER. (т /9 SIMPLE TO INSTALL PND REQUIRES LITTLE ATTEN- 


vier. /T 1% PROTECTED FROM THE WEATHER BY A SMALL WATER PROOF ENCLOSURE 
MOUNTED NEAR THE COURT. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Co, SCHENECTADY, A.X 


Nore - TO BE SOUGHT IN LIGHTING: |, /LLUITINGTION OF COURT AND BALL ON THE SIDE AP- 
PROACHING PLAYER; 2, (YO GLARE IN THE EYES OF PLAYER WHEREVER STATIONED; З, No oB- 
STRUCTIONS TO PLAY ABOVE OR NER COURT, WIRING UNDER GROUND; 4, LIGHT CONTROL BY COIN 


BOX OR SWITCH, SEPARATE FOR EACH COURT; 5, S/GHTLINESS, DURABILITY AND ACCESS ABILITY OF IM- 
STALLATION. 


DIMENSION DIAGRAMS: TENNIS COURT ILLUMINATION 
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Moro Bay, California. The cabins and car-shelters being of 
uniform type permit enlargement of camp for growing demands. 


ROADSIDE CABINS FOR TOURISTS 


The construction of "shacks" for autoists has been the single growing and 
highly active division of the building industry during the depression years. 


A new and rapidly enlarging field of building 
construction has been developing in the United 
States in response to a need for convenient over- 
night shelters for auto travelers. Our vast net- 
work of highways has become bordered with cabins 
located at the outskirts of cities and towns or at 
locations with special scenic advantages. 


It has been estimated that more than 400,000 
"shacks" for autoists have been erected in these 
locations during the past four years. The building 
of these cabins represents an investment for build- 
ings alone of over $60,000,000. The construction 
of "shacks" has been the single growing and highly 
active division of the building industry during the 
depression years. So attractive have these cabins 
become to the autoist that hotels have tried to ad- 
just their city accommodations to the wants of 
travelers. Free garage accommodations are offered 
by many of the modified hotels. One town hotel in 
Indiana advertises along the roadway “accommoda- 
tions similar to auto camps." Another hotel near 
Des Moines advertises "Free Garage. Come as 
you are." 


The advantage of the auto cabins is flexibility. 
One or many more cabins can be erected according 
to the demand for overnight lodging. The cross- 
country traveler also finds it desirable to "skirt" a 
town avoiding heavier traffic, and to stop in a 
wooded grove near the highway. 


The comforts offered by the roadside auto camp 
are by no means unattractive. Clean beds and 
fresh bed linen and blankets are the rule. Travel- 
ers may provide their own linen and blankets at a 


saving in charge. Many cabins are equipped with 
cooking and dining facilities. Showers, public and 
private washrooms, sanitary toilets and good water 
are customarily included as conveniences. 


The following are advertised features of camps: 
shower; toilets; kitchens; baths; running water in 
cabins ; bedding and linen ; dishes ; cooking utensils ; 
electric stoves; gas, 25c extra; dining rooms; 
lunchroom; free breakfast; steam heat; writing 
rooms; garage; swimming pool; dancing pavilion; 
play space for children ; menagerie ; picnic grounds ; 
golf course; bathing beach; electric lights; com- 
munity laundry; no mosquitos; Simmons spring 
and inner spring mattresses ; beauty rest mattresses. 


The American Automobile Association publishes 
an "Official Directory of Cottages, Camps, Courts 
and Inns." There are over 4,000 separate camps 
in the 1933 listing, covering only the approved 
camps inspected by the Association. 


Many of these camps are used by families since 
cabins with two or more adjoining rooms are often 
available. In scenic locations, in mountains or at 
seashore, the cabins are used for week-ends or for 
summer vacations. Some of these minimal cabins 
are now being occupied the year round by families 
who cannot afford to live in towns. 


The charge for overnight accommodation ranges 
from 75 cents a night to as high as $3.50 a night in 
de luxe bungalows. In most instances the charge 
for use of a cabin by two persons or parents with a 
child is identical with the charge for an individual. 
Bedding and linen -are usually 25 cents extra. 
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MOTOR CAMP AT RATON, NEW MEXICO 


Air view of auto camp with facilities (playground) 
for families with children at Raton, New Mexico. 
Construction: wood frame; lath and plaster outside; 
insulation board inside; roofing, asphalt paper. 
Sound architectura! treatment without wasteful and 
unnecessary decorations. The arrangement of the 
cabins around the centrally located service build- 
ings for common use makes supervision easy and 
creates a quiet outdoor space off the main highway. 


View of playground and motor camp court at Raton, 
New Mexico. Many motor camps have as great a room 
accommodation as the entire town where located. 


Albert Frey 
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Albert Frey 


MOTOR CAMP AT KINGMAN, ARIZONA 


Air view of typical roadside motor camp; (1) high- 
way: (2) gas station; (3) porprietor's quarters and 
general store for sale of food and auto supplies; 
(4) one-room cabins; (5) car shelter; (6) showers 
and toilets. The well disposed buildings are both 
practical and inoffensive in appearance. Planting 
attracts the motorist, especially in a desert country. 


(At left): Plan of one-room cabin of camp at 
Kingman, Arizona. Simplest type of cabin for 
one person or couple. Clapboard covered wood 
frame. Roofing, corrugated steel sheets, painted. 
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Rainier National Park Company 
HOUSEKEEPING CABINS AT PARADISE, RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, IN WASHINGTON 


National Park Service 


Dining, sleeping, transportation. Healthful outdoor living with comfort and convenience 
and with lightweight, movable shelter has been made possible by automobile and highways. 
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Rainier National Park Company 


SUNRISE LODGE AND CABINS IN YAKIMA PARK, RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


A well organized arrangement of cabins does not detract from the natural setting. 


Everything possible is done by the Forest Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and by the United States Department of the In- 
terior, to facilitate the full use of National parks for the erection of summer 
homes. Individuals and associations may secure special use-permits. These 
are usually granted for an indefinite period but where the proposed develop- 
ment involves a considerable investment by a permittee, the permit may be 
granted for a period of not more than 30 years. In most cases it has been 
found that the indefinite period permit is entirely satisfactory to the per- 
mittee. Not more than 5 acres may be allowed to any single person or 
association. 


"In order that as many people as practicable may be accommodated, tracts 
for summer-home-site purposes, except in unusual instances, are limited to 
| acre or less in area, and term permits run for period of from 5 to 15 years, 
with privilege of renewal. Undue crowding between permittees is avoided, 
and provision is made for those who seek isolation and privacy. The annual 
rental charge for lands occupied for summer homes varies from $5 to $25, 
depending upon the location. Where permits are issued for as low a rate 
as $5 per year, the privilege is given for an indefinite period. 


"No summer-home permits are granted in the White Mountain Forest in 
New Hampshire and Maine, or the Wichita in Oklahoma, all sites adaptable 
to recreational development being held open for public or semipublic use. 


"Detailed information respecting any particular locality or Forest may be 
obtained by addressing the forest supervisors or the regional foresters.''* 


* Vacation in the National Forests. Forest Service. United States Department of Agriculture. 
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Plan of family cabin at Coronado Tent City, Coronado 
Beach, California. Light wood frame construction covered 
with clapboards on the outside, insulation board inside. Con- 
tinuous ribbon of canvas at window height provides desir- 
able cross ventilation. These cabins are fully equipped for 
day and week use. Food and ice service can be obtained. 

Note pleasant tree shade for outdoor sitting. 


Cabins erected at Chicago periphery to accommo- 
date auto tourists at A Century of Progress Exposition. 
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MEDICAL “ARTS BUILDING 


DULUTH; MINNESOTA 


Kurt B. Florman 


ERICKSON AND COMPANY, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
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Kurt B. Florman 


Typical physician's waiting room. 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING IN DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
ERICKSON AND COMPANY, ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS 
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Exterior view of building at night. 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING IN DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
ERICKSON AND COMPANY, ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS 
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MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING 
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ERICKSON AND COMPANY 
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MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING 
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The building occupies the entire depth of an interior lot т 
the center of the business district and has a commanding view 
to the south over Lake Superior and the harbor. The site fronts 
on Superior Street which is the main artery in the city for 
transit lines and motor traffic. |t is only two blocks distant from 
rail and bus terminals. 


Features of the building: 
Garage with staggered floor ramps in substructure. 
Stores and shops on first floor. 


Office space in upper floors. 
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Kurt В. Florman 


Main lobby looking toward street entrance. 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING IN DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
ERICKSON AND COMPANY, ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS 


Bay dimensions: width is 17'6" center to center of columns; depth is 23'6" 
clear between exterior wall and corridor wall. 


The minimum physician's suite consists of a waiting room, closets and 
examining room accommodated in a half bay. 


The minimum dental suite consists of a waiting room, business office, 
laboratory and operating room, accommodated in a half bay. 


Room dimensions: physician's examining room is 8'3" wide by 12’ deep; 
dental operating room 8/3” wide by 9’ deep; dental laboratory 3'4" by 
4'8". Typical ceiling height is 9 feet. Windows are 4 feet wide and ex- 
tend to ceiling. 


Rubber floors throughout except in public corridors and lobbies where 
terrazzo is used. Plaster walls are painted a grayish buff except in waiting 
rooms which are treated in Tekko and Salubra washable fabrics. Ceilings 
are plaster, painted; acoustical materials are used where required. Doors 
and trim throughout are American walnut. 
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Kurt B. Florman 


View of minor operating room and sterilizing room. 


MEDICAL ARTS 
ERICKSON AND 


Heating: convention type radiators re- 
cessed under windows. 


Ventilation: washed air supply and ex- 
haust ducts in suspended ceiling space. 


Electrical system: conduits in suspended 
ceiling space branch out from a central 
pull box in each bay, feed down in wall 
to room switch and continue to remov- 


able baseboard. 


Plumbing: hot and cold water, waste, 
gas and compressed air piping are car- 
ried through aerocrete floor fill. 
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Kurt В. Ногтап 


Dental operating room for children. 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING IN DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
ERICKSON AND COMPANY, ARCHITECTS-ENGINEERS 
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WHEN BIDS AND BUDGET DO МОТ BALANCE 
HOW TO REDUCE CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


By HAROLD R. SLEEPER, Architect 
Office of Frederick L. Ackerman 


PART ONE 


The architect today is faced more than ever with 
the fact that incoming bids may exceed the owner's 
budget. Costs may have dropped 15 or 20 per cent 
below normal, but the owner's expectancy has 
dropped as much as 50 per cent. People expect 
the impossible, and unless the architect has over- 
ruled insistent demands at every stage during pre- 
paration of drawings and specifications, he prob- 
ably will have to consider ways and means to pro- 
duce savings after receiving bids in order to have 
the work proceed. 


INTRODUCTION 


There are many other reasons why architects are 
faced with the necessity of trimming the cost of an 
operation before the owner will proceed with the 
work. Some of these causes have no relation to the 
ability or far-sightedness of the architect but some 
of them definitely involve his professional qualifica- 
tions. In the latter case his only escape from last- 
ing condemnation by the owner is immediately to 
find ways and means to correct the situation. 


l. Changes in the bwilding cost index during the 
preparation of drawings. In cases when a budget 
has been set up and both the architect and owner 
have worked with this in mind, and the architect 
has knowledge of costs and cubage rates, the fluc- 
tuation of the building index between the time 
work was started and the bids become due may 
result in a wide discrepancy between costs and 
budget. In extreme cases of this sort no amount 
of shaving or changes will bring about a balance. 
For instance, a case occurred in this office in which 
the drawings were started in 1919 when the index 
was about 80. Bids were called for some 18 
months later when the index had jumped to a new 
high of 120 or an advance of 50 per cent in the 
cost of the building. In the near future we may 
face changes of this magnitude. 


2. Change in the owners financial status during 
preparation of the drawings. In times of building 
index stability, when both the architect and owner 
have performed well and functioned harmoniously, 
there exists the possibility that the owner’s financial 
status may suddenly change overnight. In other 
words his budget no longer has any relation to his 
possible expenditure. Cuts in construction costs 
suddenly become imperative. 


3. Architects who are not qualified to build to a 
budget. The breaking-up of large offices has forced 


many inexperienced architects to secure any jobs 
that were in sight. In good times the architect 
who planned too loosely and found his costs high 
was often able to surmount the impasse without 
much criticism. Today the owners’ pocket-books 
are seldom so elastic as to stretch the required 
amount. The architect must suggest drastic cuts 
to rectify the condition or else bear the owner’s 
ill-will. 


4. Owners who fail to set up a budget, or architects 
who fail to require such an arrangement. There 
аге. owners who refuse to state their budget and 
maintain a discreet silence in this regard. It is 
hard to say why they feel that such lack of coopera- 
tion is of benefit. Perhaps their changing. assets 
and income make them feel that there is no definite 
basis, or perhaps they feel that they may get more 
for their money by such a policy.. Of course, the 
type that lack the business sense to think through 
their problem or who are too careless to do so are 
encountered now and then. 

If the architect has lacked the acumen or courage 
to demand a budget, then the responsibility is mostly 
his. In either case the architect is likely to be 
blamed for the difference between the estimates 
and the owner's unspoken hope. 


5. Architects who fail to check changes and ad- 
ditions or to demand a higher budget. To keep to 
a budget the architect must have the force to 
dominate the situation and to refuse to incorporate 
additions or changes that are suggested by the 
optimism or enthusiasm of the client and which will 
increase the cost. Strange to say, many owners 
approach the problem of sweetening a job in a 
bargaining spirit, weedling and begging the archi- 
tect to give them “just this and that,” as if the 
architect had to pay for it. If the architect softens 
to these entreaties too often he runs grave risks. A 
frank facing of facts with the possibilities of a row 
is to be preferred. If such changes are required 
by the owner then it is the architect’s function to 
demand an increased budget and at least to go on 
record to that effect. If he has so gone on record 
then the task of slicing the bid is one that he can 
attack with some enthusiasm. 


6. Architects who intentionally mislead the client in 
the matter of cost. Whether architects who mis- 
lead the clients are doing so from the viewpoint of 
producing a better piece of architecture or in hopes 
of feathering their own nest, the results are equally 
dangerous. The records are full of court cases that 
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have been brought by owners against architects on 
this account and not all of them have resulted in 
dismissals of the suit. If rebids can be immediately 
taken and can produce favorable results, then the 
architect may be spared all but the ill-will that such 
practice produces ! 


Savings may be accomplished through elimina- 
tion, substitution of materials or methods, or by a 
change in design. Design changes, except in minor 
points, are not easy to accomplish after the contract 
documents are complete. So the list hereafter given 
mentions only design changes that are possible 
without major drawing revisions. Eliminations are 
often too obvious to need discussion, so the list 
considers for the most part, those changes that are 
in the nature of substitutions. Addenda to the 
specifications may care for the majority of changes 
discussed. 

Suggestions are made with the idea of saving 
without undue sacrifice of strength, durability or 
appearance. However, it must be understood that 
seldom are compromises possible without some loss, 
one way or another. 

The architect's function is to initiate wisely 
changes that result in savings but that do not 
materially damage the final results, artistically or 
practically, and that make it possible for the re-bid 
to fit the budget. 

'The ramifications of building are so vast that to 
offer suggestions for saving in all classes of work 
is impossible in one article. "Therefore, this article 
is intended to cover country and suburban residen- 
tial work and other small buildings in towns or 
country. 


CONDITIONS 


Architects become so accustomed to providing long 
and involved supplementary conditions for large 
work that often on small work they fail to simplify 
this section of the specifications. It will pay to 
discuss these headings with the contractor in detail 
for all jobs and see whether or not certain require- 
ments are not unnecessary under the local con- 
ditions. 


Temporary O ffice: 


For small work, this building may be reduced to a 
very small shack, lighted and heated, without more 
than a table for drawings. Such requirements as 
shelves, closets, drawers, toilets may be omitted. 


Photographs: 


Progress photographs on work of moderate size 
become a financial burden and can be dispensed 
with. 


Telephone Service: 


This service should be installed by the contractor, 
but where local calls are charged for, the service 
may be made self-supporting by the installation of 
a coin-box telephone. 
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Temporary Heat: 

When the exact months of contemplated construc- 
tion are known, temporary heat requirements can 
be figured more exactly. Possibly it may be ar- 
ranged that the owner will provide fuel and attend- 
ance before he moves in, a scheme which may result 
in a sizable saving. If the conditions were written 
some time in advance, possibly the calendar has 
advanced so as to not require temporary set-up of 
radiators for temporary heating; or perhaps pro- 
vision for winter foundation construction will no 
longer be needed. 


Cleaning: 


Investigate the possibility of allowing the owner to 
do final cleaning of glass. Не may be able to do 
so with his permanent staff at no extra cost. 


Samples and Models: 


Models and samples are expensive, and if the archi- 
tect gives further study to these items, he may find 
it possible to furnish full sizes for certain items 
that will make it unnecessary to require models. 
Also he may find samples of work adjacent to the 
job, or a building which can be referred to in lieu 
of samples erected at the job. This has been found 
practical in cases of brickwork, stonework, and 
the like. 


GRADING 


Savings in respect to grading are so dependent on 
each operation that suggestions are limited to hints 
that may enable the architect to find definite items 
susceptible of revision. 

When spreading of top soil is included in the 
contract, it may be possible to omit the work so 
that the owner's gardener may do it after the build- 
ing operation has been completed. In most cases 
the owner has to procure and spread more top soil 
than is available after the completion of the building 
operation, so this work can easily be cared for 
by him. 

Construction of garden retaining walls may offset 
grading. 

Omission of garden retaining walls and use of 
natural terraces may result in saving. 

Except for boiler room, basement floor level may 
be raised to provide a minimum head room. 

Sections of basement may be unexcavated and 
first floor built on grade, or only crawling space 
excavated. 

Omit basement steps and provide inside basement 
stairs only. This is practical with oil or gas-fired 
boiler. 


CONCRETE 

Footings and Foundations: 

Retaining walls specified of mass masonry should 
be estimated in reinforced concrete. To retain the 
architectural character, such walls may have 4" 
brick veneer faces above grade or 6" stone veneered 
faces where exposed. 


Check all wall footings. Often footings are 
shown on dwarf walls, porch walls, area walls, 
entrance step foundations where the load does not 
actually require more than the bearing presented 
by the wall itself. 

Many building codes require 12” deep footings. 
Check loads to see if on light construction these 
may not be reduced to 8” with a spread of 4” on 
each side. Check actual load bearing capacity of 
soil. 

Check location of bottom of footings with grades 
to discover possibilities of saving concrete where 
footings are now shown below frost line. Check 
up with local conditions as to local frost line. Some 
very sandy soil never allows frost down to the level 
anticipated in the usual loam or clay. 

Footings may be stepped to save concrete in 
foundation or retaining walls. 

In soil free from water, with good drainage, con- 
sider substitution of concrete block for poured 
concrete foundation walls and bearing walls. 

Examine thickness of all foundation walls. 
Where shallow basements exist, these may be re- 
duced from the usual 12" to 10" or even 8", if 
lengths of wall are short. In small house work 
10" foundation walls have become quite general. 

Cheapen foundations by use of Lally columns 
and steel girders to support first floor beams in 
place of bearing walls of brick or concrete; or by 
the use of piers and girders in place of bearing 
walls. 

If brick interior bearing walls and chimney foun- 
dations are specified, get alternate on use of mass 
concrete instead. 

If local stone is available, sometimes it may be 
substituted advantageously for foundation walls in 
place of concrete. 


Floor Slabs: 


Construction and head room difficulties may pre- 
clude any substitution on slab construction but 
these may have to be considered. 

Reinforced concrete, tin pan or catenary type 
slabs may be changed to light rolled steel joists or 
open websteel joist types with 2" slab over same. 
In such substitutions the extra insurance premium 
should be considered. The above system should be 
braced thoroughly to prevent slabs that are not suf- 
ficiently stiff. A large saving may be made by 
changing slabs to wood construction. One-hour 
fire resistance battle-deck slabs may be more eco- 
nomical for certain classes of construction. Where 
labor costs are low, consider types of slabs that 
employ reinforced concrete rather than steel. 

Areas may be cheapened by changing stone or 
flag caps to concrete. Omit slab floor and pave 
with brick or gravel. 

For porch floors where specified face brick, flag, 
tile or slate, use colored cement. 

Omit fireproof slabs over basement. 
for basement ceilings instead. 


Use stucco 


Check all live loads to see whether they can be 
reduced. 


Concrete Specification Changes: 


Investigate local conditions as to availability of bank 
sand and gravel, ready mixed. Tests may prove 
that this is satisfactory, at least for mass concrete, 
at less cost than that mixed on the job. 

Where Ottawa or Cow Bay sand is definitely 
specified, look into possibility of use of local sand. 

Where 1-2-4 concrete or better has been specified, 
make tests with local sand, rock or gravel to see 
whether 1-3-5 mix is not sufficient for such items 
as mass wall, footings or machine foundations. 

Omit all waterproofing compounds from concrete 
mix. 

Omit all accelerators from concrete mix. 


Forms for Concrete 


Get alternate on using steel forms in place of wood, 
as in some locations where these are commonly 
used, the wall cost can be reduced very materially. 
Slightly less regular walls should be the only un- 
favorable result. 

See floors for cement finish. 


HOLLOW TILE 
Basement: 


Hollow tile basement partitions may be changed to 
wood studs with plaster board finishes. Use asbestos 
board near boiler. 

Hollow concrete block walls may save over 
hollow tile walls. 

Omit tile walls for stucco and use frame walls. 

Where loads will allow, concrete hollow blocks 
may be used for foundation and bearing walls. 

Omit chimney pots; carry flue linings above 
chimney caps. 

Omit all basement partitions or change to frame 
with boards except around boiler. 

Faience tile walls on hollow tile blocks may be 
omitted and structural glazed machine-made blocks 
with a glazed facing substituted. This construction 
supplies both facing and partition in one material. 

Concrete blocks may be used instead of brick for 
whitewashed exterior walls. 

Get comparative costs of clay tile blocks and 
gypsum tile blocks. 


BRICK 


Brick exterior walls may be made of second-hand 
or common brick and whitewashed, resulting in an 
economy over face brick. If brick backing for 
exterior wall is specified, it may be changed to 
hollow tile backing or double brick backing. Double 
brick has the strength of common brick with the 
advantage of lightness and speed of erection. 
Also, concrete block back may prove an economy 
in certain localities. 
(To be continued in a following issue) 
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Реузег & Patzig 


Swimming pool bar on steamship "Europa." 


McDonough 


Back bar of the Casino at Agua Caliente, Mexico. 
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MODERNIZATION AND ALTERATION 


The old marble bar 


se 


room of Thomas Brothers in New York City. 


REPEAL OFFERS NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


By J. O. DAHL, Editorial Director, “Hotel Management and Restaurant Management" 


Executives in 7,500 hotels, about 25,000 worth- 
while restaurants and some 4,000 recognized clubs 
plan to sell wines or cocktails and other alcoholic 
beverages when they become legal. Representative 
members of these groups, when questionnaired re- 
cently, stated that repeal would increase their busi- 
ness from 25 to 50 per cent, and that the profits 
from beverages would put them in the black for the 
first time in three years. 

It has been estimated that over half of these 
hotels, 90 per cent of the restaurants and 40 per 
cent of the clubs have been built during the past 
eighteen years—after prohibition. Most of them 
were designed for a dry era. 

The legalization of alcoholic beverages brings 
new problems. There is a new age of drinkers. 
Women cast a decisive vote that can make or break 
a business. Their entry into business on a large 
scale has compelled business to (a) establish high 
standards of sanitation, (b) create more cheerful, 
artistic and luxurious surroundings, (c) provide 
better ventilation and air conditioning, (d) install 
lighting that glorifies the face, figure and costume, 
(e) maintain beautiful and convenient toilet facili- 
ties, (f) provide comfortable chairs and lounges, 
(g) furnish stimulating entertainment in modern 
surroundings. 

I am stressing the feminine appeal because the 
past few months’ experience with beer sales have 
proved my contention that generally beer is a man’s 
drink. As such, it can be and usually is served in 
old-fashioned and plain surroundings. Two of the 
principal reasons are that men like this kind of an 
atmosphere and that profit from beer is so low that 


elaborate surroundings cannot be justified on a 
dollar and cents basis. 

The architect’s job in this connection is not an 
easy one. To do a really fine piece of work he 
should have complete supervision of decorations, 
furnishings, signs, menu color schemes, layouts, 
selection of uniforms, advertising art work and 
even billboards and exterior landscaping. In the 
rare instances where this has been done, the archi- 
tect and owner have been able to show results that 
have been profitable even in depression. 

An architect’s responsibilities on a repeal ге- 
modeling job might logically be segregated into six 
general groups: Construction, Engineering, Deco- 
ration, Furnishing, Outdoor and Gardening. Many 
of the subjects must be considered under several 
headings, but in most instances these are so obvious 
that no reference will be made to them. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Exterior should radiate hospitality. Modern 
marquee, attractive signs; new front; colorful 
awnings; windows that attract the eye; new out- 
door hardware on doors; doors that open easily 
and that permit quick, easy entrance and exit for 
groups; use of revolving doors to eliminate entry 
ways. 


Interior: Dance floor (small); added toilet 
facilities with decorative powder room for women 
(spend lavishly for this); abundant check room 
space; wide, long, fully carpeted and brilliantly 
lighted stairs to upper or lower restaurant ; flowers, 
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pictures, tapestries, and the like, on stair landings. 
Remove large pillars from dining rooms, but pro- 
vide assortment of private dining rooms that can 
be opened into main restaurant. Use soundproof, 
folding doors between these rooms. Provide cozy 
corner nooks as often as possible. Comfortable 
waiting foyer; reception apartments for party and 
banquet business, consisting of private toilet, living 
room adjoining private dining room. The Wal- 
dorf-Astoria has several excellent examples of such 
layouts. Possible use of cellar space for night 
club or novelty restaurant. Roof gardens for some 
hotels, restaurants or clubs may be advisable. 
Acoustical treatment in busy restaurants is es- 
sential, even when fully carpeted floors are used. 


Food service: Rearrangement of kitchen, store 
rooms, and so on, may speed up service. Dumb- 
waiters may solve the problems for store rooms, 
bakeries, wine rooms, which are on floors above or 
below the restaurant. Adequate storage space for 
wines and liquors. Storage space for empty bot- 
tles. Heavier meals may require more reírigera- 
tion space. Loading platform for bringing in kegs 
and cases. Space for service and public bar. 


L—7 EXISTING WIRE MOLO 


Pipon 


"TO FINISH 


12" COPPER 
SHEET — 
< | E 
joe uo то 
|CopPER. SHEET 


Detail of wall lighting for bar room in Res- 
taurant du Relle, New York City. Designed 
by Russel Wright. (See pages 479-482.) 
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ENGINEERING 


Air conditioning: Of great importance, owing to 
more women smokers and higher standards of at- 
mospheric comfort in theaters, department stores, 
schools, trains, and elsewhere. Repeal should make 
air conditioning. necessary in every public 
restaurant. 


Elevators: Room service will be greatly stimu- 
lated. Passenger elevators must be modern, quiet. 
speedy and well designed. Dumb-waiters should 
be used from bars to store rooms so that cases and 
kegs will not have to be brought up in public view. 
Service elevators must be adequate and speedy for 
quick room service. 


Lighting: Lighting effects for dance floors .and 
orchestras. Table lights are coming back. ‘Cozy, 
reflected illumination, tricky lighting will be used 
for bars. 


Telephone: Handy telephone booths that are well 
ventilated. Longer luncheon hours mean more 
telephone calls. Novelty booths for women. 


Radio: Provision for reception or broadcast. 
Wire for television. 


Talkies: Wire for talking pictures. Provide 


suitable screen. 


Laundry: With return of linen service, more 
hotels and restaurants can profit from laundry op- 
eration. 


OUTDOORS 


Outdoor gardens for summer service, attractive 
signs and billboards. If possible, arrange for at- 
tractive display windows. 


DECORATION AND FURNISHINGS 


More carpeted areas in dining rooms. Comfort- 
able, colorful furniture, draperies and curtains. 
Decorative lamp shades. Use of more mirrors 
and decorative plants. Spot lights for dancing. 
Metal bars, aluminum chairs and composition table 
tops for novelty bar rooms and modern dining 
rooms. Provide larger tables for silver service. 
Less crowded rooms are needed so that heavy 
silver service and waiter service will not make 
dining rooms seem congested. 


These are the high lights. Augment them with 
ideas from people who know local conditions. 
Question people who are potential patrons of the 
hotel, restaurant or club you are working on. 
Then make every effort to convince the client that 
you should have complete charge of architecture, 
construction, engineering, decoration, furnishing 
and the countless little things which make for a 
complete architectural symphony. Then all соп- 
cerned will profit. 


American Studio 


Here are more typical questions and answers: 
What height is desirable for a bar? 42 inches. 


What is the size and height of a table for dining 
when liquors are served? A 30” x 30” is quite 
generally used for two-seaters; 36” x 36” for 
three- and four-seaters. Correct height is 30 
inches. 


What proportion of tables to serve two persons, 
four persons and for larger groups? It is very 
difficult to answer this question without going 
through the circumstances in each case. А typical 
example is 50 per cent for two persons, 30 per 
cent for four persons, 20 per cent for larger 
groups. Among the larger groups should be a few 
round tables. 


Are alcoves desirable for the café? The ten- 
dency following repeal was away from booths and 
aicoves, but the speakeasy has proved that they are 
very popular and unquestionably they will come 
back. This is especially true in the room in which 
the bar is located. 


Should bottled liquors be displayed in rooms 
where beer, wines and other drinks are served? In 
popular priced places, yes—in high class hotels, no. 


What location, in relation to the lobby of a hotel, 
is most desirable for dispensing liquors? Also re- 
lation to dining room? In order to be popular, din- 
ing rooms should have two entrances, one from the 
lobby as close to the elevators and stairway as pos- 
sible, and the other from the street. This makes 
it possible for parties and women to enter the din- 
ing room without having to pass people who are 
seated in lobbies and lounges. In some instances 
it is desirable to have a special room in which 
wines and beverages can be served. Most hotels 
agree that coffee shops and popular priced restau- 
rants are not ideal for this service. 


Cellar 


swivel 


of British 
Monel 


showing 


piping. 


tavern, 


joint metal 


Cocktail bar on the steam- 


ship "Monarch of Bermuda." 


Folger 
"Ye Old Tavern" in the Lankersheim Hotel in 
Los Angeles. After being successively a barber 
shop, a billiard room and then just storage space, 


it has now reverted to its original purpose. 
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Morris Rosenfeld 


Tap room of the Hotel Lexington in New York City. Treanor and Fatio, architects. 


Should facilities for entertainment be provided 
in hotel room? Only radio. 


What are the possibilities for the sidewalk café? 
This is limited to cities in which the clime and sani- 
tary conditions locally permit. It is almost im- 
possible to keep a sidewalk café clean unless streets 
are kept exceptionally clean, smoke ordinances are 
in effect and general city conditions sanitary. In 
Pittsburgh one of the large plate glass companies 
has been making arrangements with hotels to take 
out the complete plate glass front during the sum- 
mer so that in effect the hotel has a sidewalk café. 
In the winter the plate glass is put in place again. 


Would you provide a cocktail bar separate from 
the bar in the café? This would be possible in a 
district where there is heavy sidewalk traffic or an 
exceptionally large hotel. In many cases this will 
be advisable in connection with ballrooms, con- 
vention floors, etc. 


How can incidentals, such as tables for games, 
be developed in the bar room? It is expected that 
there will be a minimum of this, in that it decreases 
the amount of turnover per table. Rentals are too 
high in most hotels to permit this. 
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How do hotel men feel about the desirability of 
sitting or standing at the bar? If the law permits, 
hotel men believe that it is a good policy to have 
both sitting and standing at the bar. 


What should be the proportion of space provided 
ai a bar for standing or sitting? This depends en- 
tirely on the type of service. Seating space would 
have to be arranged so that it doesn’t interfere 
with service to the waiters at the bar, either at the 
center or at both ends. Generally people like to 
stand around the middle of a bar. This would 
permit service to waiters from the ends of the bar. 


How should the bar and room be illuminated? 
Indirect lighting, with the use of color permitting 
women’s costumes and complexions to show up to 
the best advantage. The best colors, I understand, 
are buff, orange and peach. 


What is the best type of floor behind and in 
front of bar? Several types of floors are used be- 
hind the bar: a good, hardwood floor, a hardwood 
floor with a heavy corrugated rubber or leather 
mat, and in some cases a hardwood floor with a 
low slatted platform. In front of the bar— 
linoleum, cork or rubber. 


Rotan 
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office, has been 


The space, previously used as an remodeled to serve new needs. 


BAR AT RESTAURANT DU RELLE IN NEW YORK CITY 
PLANNED AND DECORATED BY RUSSEL WRIGHT 
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Rotan 


REMODELED BAR ON SECOND FLOOR 
OF RESTAURANT DU RELLE, NEW YORK 


PART OF RESTAURANT INTERIOR PLANNED 
AND DECORATED BY RUSSEL WRIGHT 
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Walls: rough white plaster. Bar: copper and white micarta; glass shelves. Tubular stools bound with 
cane—red leather tops. Collapsible tables with removable tops of cork. Sides of chairs, baseboard, 
sides and bottoms of benches also of cork. Illumination concealed behind continuous band of copper. 
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ВАК AT RESTAURANT DU RELLE, NEW YORK CITY — DESIGNED BY RUSSEL WRIGHT 
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WORKING DRAWINGS OF BAR ROOM 
RESTAURANT DU RELLE, NEW YORK CITY 


DESIGNED BY RUSSEL WRIGHT 
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Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


DISTILLERY AND RECTIFYING-PLANT DESIGN 


By JOSEPH D. WEISS, Architect* 


Fourteen years of idleness have reduced most 
existing plants for producing alcohol for beverage 
purposes to an obsolete conglomeration of build- 
ings and machinery. Some distilleries have been 
demolished, others have been converted to different 
uses and a very few continued their existence 
through manufacturing liquors for medicinal pur- 
poses. 

А recent survey estimates the total present ca- 
pacity of plants originally built for whisky pro- 
duction at about 20 million gallons per year. Some 
grain alcohol plants manufacturing commercial 
alcohol have a potential capacity for whisky, as 
well as alcohol for other beverages of about 20 
million gallons per year, making a total capacity of 
40 million gallons. Work now in progress and on 
the boards will raise the capacity of these plants to 
150 million gallons per year within six months. 
It is interesting to know that in 1917, 167 million 
tion will be at least 110 million gallons the first 
year and gradually work up to 200 million gallons. 
It is interesting to know that in 1917, 167 million 
gallons of alcohol were used in some form or other 
for beverage purposes. 

It is true that most of the work around distilleries 
will probably go to the engineering profession; yet 
no distillery of important size will proceed with- 


*Appreciation is expressed to Stephen J. Kochor, Ph.D., chemical 
engineer, for his assistance in the preparation of this article. 


out consulting an architect, partly because some of 
the buildings do not require special engineering 
knowledge and partly because of the experience 
architects have gained in other industries in space 
engineering and modern construction methods. 

The architectural and engineering work may be 
divided into four main classifications : 


1. Enlarging the present distillery plants, the 
storage capacities and adding bottling depart- 
ments. Reconstruction and alteration of 
present plants. 


N 


Design and construction of new plants. 


3. Alteration of present buildings or erection of 
new structures for rectifying and blending 
plants. 


4. Branch warehouses, wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution buildings. 


Before prohibition there was a tendency to 
abolish smaller plants and concentrate in larger 
distilleries. Probably this tendency will continue. 
In 1901 there were 1,258 grain distilleries and 
2,478 brandy plants; in 1915 this number was ге- 
duced to 249 grain distilleries and 240 brandy 
plants. These figures show clearly the tendency 
towards larger plants. 
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GENERAL DATA 


Before explaining the process of manufacturing 
alcohol for beverage purposes, it is desirable to 
explain the terms constantly used in distillery and 
rectifying-plant design. 


Gallon 


Imperial gallon 


Wine gallon 


Tax gallon 


Proof gallon 


Barrel 


Dimensions of 


a barrel 


Weights 


Scotch Whisky 


Rye Whisky 


Trish Whisky 


Bourbon 
Whisky 
Brandies 


Rum 


Gin 


10. $. liquid gallon has 231 cu. in. 
The Imperial liquid gallon con- 
tains 277.27 cu. in. 

The wine gallon contains 231 cu. 
in. 

The tax gallon is a term used by 
the Government in collecting 
taxes. It represents one gallon of 
whisky, brandy, etc., 100 proof. 
One gallon of liquid containing 
one-half gallon of alcohol is called 
100 proof. For instance, a whisky 
containing fifty per cent alcohol 
by volume is called 100 proof. 
The barrel in which alcohol is 
stored will hold 50 gallons, but it 
is necessary to know that when 
whisky is stored for maturing, 
evaporation and absorption takes 
place and that no exact allowance 
is made by the Government for 
these losses. The Government ar- 
bitrarily has set the contents of a 
barrel of whisky, after legal stor- 
age in a Government supervised 
warehouse, at 40 gallons per bar- 
rel. 

The customary wooden barrel 
used for the storage of whisky is 
34" high, the diameter is from 
20" to 25" and its weight is from 
85 to 92 pounds empty. 

A gallon of whisky weighs ap- 
proximately 7.8 Ib. А barrel of 
whisky, when put in storage for 
maturing, weighs approximately 
480 1b., including the barrel. 
Scotch whisky is a product made 
from barley and malt. It gets its 
smoky flavor írom peat smoke 
used in curing the malt. 

Rye whisky is made of rye with 
malt added. 

Irish whisky is made mostly from 
a mixture of barley, rye and other 
cereals with addition of some malt. 
It is not peat cured, therefore it 
has no smoky flavor. 

Bourbon whisky is made of corn 
with malt added. 

These are distilled fruit juices 
such as apple juice, apricot, peach 
or wine. 

Rum is a distillate of sugar cane 
juice or molasses. 

There are three main classifica- 
tions : 
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Medicinal 
Whisky 


Sweet Mash 


Method 


Sour Mash 
Method 


Slop 


Beer 


High Wine 


Low Wine 


Bonded Ware- 
house 


Cistern 


Rectif ying 


Blending 


Compounding 


1.—Holland gin is made by evapo- 
rating alcohol and passing the 
vapors through juniper berries, 
coriander seeds and other herbs to 
give it flavor. The alcohol used 
in this process is distilled specially 
for gin, usually in the same plant. 
2.—British gin is made by mixing 
pre-distilled flavoring extracts with 
alcohol and then re-distilling to 
produce a perfect blending of 
flavors. These plants get their 
alcohol from distilleries. 
3.—Compounded gin is made by 
mixing alcohol with distilled water 
and essential oil flavoring. 
Whisky used for medicinal pur- 
poses is required to have 47 to 
53 per cent of alcohol and has to 
be matured for a minimum of four 
years. 

Sweet mash method is a term used 
when fresh water and yeast are 
used with the mash to start 
fermentation. 

Sour mash method uses slop in- 
stead of fresh water to start fer- 
mentation. 

The mash which is discharged 
from the bottom of the still after 
the alcohol is evaporated from it 
is called slop. 

The grain mash which after fer- 
mentation contains approximately 
696 alcohol is called beer. 

The product of the first distilla- 
tion through a modern distillery 
apparatus. It contains approxi- 
mately 5096 alcohol, 100 proof. 
This term is used in old distilleries 
where a pre-distilling process was 
used, the result of which was a 
low alcoholic content liquor, called 
low wine. 

A storage building where whisky 
is stored for maturing under Gov- 
ernment supervision. 

This term is used in Government 
regulations to denote the vessel in 
which the high wine is collected. 
This vessel is under constant Gov- 
ernment supervision. 

Rectifying is a process of re-dis- 
tillation or filtration of alcoholic 
spirits in order to blend them with 
flavoring. 

This is a term used in connection 
with whisky meaning the mixing 
of straight whiskies with spirits 
and distilled water. 

This term means the mixing of 
straight whisky with alcohol and 
flavoring or coloring compounds 


and distilled water. This is the 
same process commonly known as 
cutting. 

This process, with reference to 
whisky, is the mixing of grain 
alcohol with distilled water, color- 
ing and flavoring extract to 
imitate whisky. 

According to existing Government 
regulations no whisky can be 
marked Bonded or Bottled in 
Bond unless it has been matured 
for at least four years. It seems, 
however, that the term whisky 
may be applied to blended or com- 
pounded whisky which is made of 
grain alcohol. 


Imitation 


Definition of 
Whisky 


ALTERATION OF PRESENT PLANTS 


To answer the technical problems involved in 
changing the machinery of an old distillery into a 
modern one is not within the field of endeavor of 
most architects. It will be of value, however, to 
know that the plants which are now devoted to pro- 
ducing industrial alcohol are in most cases molasses 
alcohol plants. These require much altering and 
cannot be readily converted into whisky plants. 

The pre-prohibition whisky plants, which have 
not been in continuous use, will most likely require, 
outside of general repairs, a rehabilitation of their 
boiler plant and bottling department and additional 
storage facilities. 

The process diagram prepared for this article 
shows an outline of the main processes used in dis- 
tilleries and rectifying plants. As most of the work 
which may be expected with repeal of the 18th 
Amendment will be in connection with whisky 
production, rectifying and blending plants, we will 
treat only these two types of plants. 


WHISKY MANUFACTURING PROCESS 


Whisky is manufactured by crushing different 
grain (rye, barley and corn) and malt, mixing the 
product with hot water to form a mash, then fer- 
menting this mash by adding yeast to it. The 
fermented mash, which is now called beer, is then 
distilled and condensed into a liquid called high 
wine. This high wine, which is impure alcohol, 
is then stored in charred wooden barrels for a 
period of four years or more and the product is 
whisky. 


LOCATION OF PLANT 


A whisky distillery has to be near the grain pro- 
ducing centers. It should have a railroad siding 
and an adequate supply of well water. The colder 
the water, the better. Furthermore, the chemical 
quality of the water has a definite relation to the 
quality of the whisky which may be produced with 
it. 


BOILER ROOM AND POWER PLANT 


In making whisky a great deal of steam is used. 
It is one of the major manufacturing costs. It is 
essential, therefore, to have a modern steam gen- 
erating plant. To establish a proper heat balance 
is one of the most important problems in a dis- 
tillery. Usually in old distilleries there is too much 
exhaust steam left over which can not be utilized. 
This is caused by the use of old-fashioned steam 
pumps and driving gear which should be replaced 
by electric equipment. The electric generating 
plant is usually located next to the boiler house. 
All modern distillery machinery is driven by elec- 
tricity, generated by a steam engine and the ex- 
haust steam is used for heating water, fermenters, 
yeast tub, drying, evaporating slop and for other 
various processes in the plant. 

Pulverized coal, oil or natural gas will probably 
be the fuels of the modern distillery. The design 
of the power house and boiler room will not present 
any special problems to the architect. 


GRAIN STORAGE AND PREPARATION 


The grain received in railroad cars is conveyed 
either by bucket elevators or pneumatic suction 
pipes into silos which may be built of reinforced 
concrete or steel. The prime consideration here is 
to keep the contents waterproof. The grain silos 


are usually cylindrical in form and grouped along 
the railroad siding. They may be inclosed in a 
building, but this is not necessary as the silo walls 


` 


Ewing Galloway 


Grain received in carload lots is shoveled 
into grain elevators at the Baltimore plant 
of the American Medicinal Spirits Company. 
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are usually of weatherproof construction. The 
most ideal arrangement, of course, would be to 
put the silos at such a high level that the grain can 
travel by gravity to the crushers and from there 
to the cooker. In most of the plants, however, it 
will be found too expensive to follow this arrange- 
ment and the process diagram, therefore, shows 
the most conventional type of construction. Some 
distilleries use drop tubs with agitators and steam 
cookers; others, specially constructed mash tubs 
equipped with steam coils, for mixing the crushed 
grain with hot water and preparing it for fermen- 
tation. 


FERMENTATION BUILDING 


This part of the plant contains vats in which fer- 
mentation takes place and it usually houses the 
yeast culture room. The yeast culture room is 
where the pure yeast is kept and propagated. It 
has to be of the most sanitary construction. It 
should have filtered air ventilation or an air con- 
ditioning system; sanitary base, hard surfaced 
walls and ceiling are essential. All surfaces have 
to be washable throughout. 

Fermentation takes place in the large vats into 
which the mash is pumped and yeast added. The 
time of fermentation varies according to the proc- 
ess used. The Government regulations allow for 
one fermentation in a sweet mash distillery, 72 
hours; in a sour mash distillery, 96 hours; in a 
rum distillery, 44 hours. The fermentation tanks 
in modern plants will be concrete or steel, lined 
with special surfacing materials. Other materials 
may be found for vats, but the old-time wooden 
vats will probably not be used in new plants. These 
tanks will be closed fermenters in most cases in 
order to avoid infection from wild yeast. In fer- 
mentation the temperature of the liquid rises a few 
degrees, but if it reaches 100° F. the yeast is killed 
and no fermentation takes place. For this reason 
old-time distilleries stopped operation during the 
summer months. 

Modern distilleries will have air conditioning 
systems which’ will keep the temperature around 
70° to 72° F. at all times. It will also supply 
clean fresh screened air to these rooms where ut- 
most cleanliness is essential. Sanitary base, con- 
crete, asphalt covered floors, smooth walls and 
ceilings are most important. The carrying capaci- 
ty of the floor depends on the size of the tanks. 
It usually varies between 400 to 700 pounds per 
square foot. 

It should be remarked at this point that a new 
system has been developed in Europe during the 
last decade for building concrete fermentation 
tanks. This system uses reinforced concrete as its 
material and the tanks are constructed in such a 
way that the walls of the tanks are part of the car- 
rying frame. There is a saving in story height and 
a most economical and sanitary construction all 
around. Some breweries in this country use this 
new type tankage already and undoubtedly dis- 


tilleries will use it. 


Ewing Galloway 


The condenser converts the vapors from the still 
into whisky. Photograph taken in the Baltimore 
plant of the American Medicinal Spirits Company. 


DISTILLING APPARATUS 


Next to the fermentation building should be lo- 
cated the distilling equipment which in a modern 
distillery consists of a series of continuous column 
stills. Steam enters on the bottom of the column 
and mash enters near the top; as the mash trickles 
down through perforated iron plates it meets the 
steam, evaporation takes place and the alcohol 
passes out of the top of the distilling column; the 
mash devoid of alcohol will pass out at the bottom 
of the column. 

These distilling columns, which look like steel 
cylinders, are from 35 feet to 55 feet high and re- 
quire, therefore, a building which is 50 to 65 feet 
in height and has only galleries at different levels 
where required for manufacturing purposes. The 
distilling columns are usually placed side by side, 
they are of considerable weight and, therefore, will 
have to be placed on direct foundations in buildings 
without basements. 

After the distillate passes the columns and goes 
through the various purifying and condensing ap- 
paratus it is conveyed through a meter and con- 
trol box from which the whole process of distilla- 
tion is adjusted. No open pipes or faucets are 
permitted from the time the mash enters the still. 
The entire system is closed and under Government 
supervision. From here the distilled high wine 
passes into tanks called “cisterns” located in a 
separate building. 
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The construction of the room where the dis- 
tillery apparatus is located has to follow strict Gov- 
ernment regulations. Windows and doors have to 
be equipped with approved locks, grilles and 
shutters. 


CISTERN BUILDING 


The receiving cisterns, which are under Govern- 
ment control, have to take care of at least two days’ 
production. The building housing the cisterns can 
only have one door and the lock on this door is a 
Government lock which cannot be opened by any 
one except the Government "storekeeper." The 
construction of the walls, ceilings and floors is 
described in detail in the Government regulations. 
Modern distilleries will have concrete floors in these 
rooms and brick walls. АП windows have to be 
equipped with iron bars and shutters which lock 
from the inside. Even the hinges have to be fast- 
ened from the inside as provided in Regulation 8, 
issued by the Bureau of Prohibition. The con- 
struction of the "cistern" itself is also governed by 
these regulations; it has to be securely covered. 
Any opening on the cistern has to be equipped with 
a door and lock Every faucet has to have a Gov- 
ernment lock. The construction of the building 
under such strict Government regulations will 
leave very little freedom to the designer. This room 
has to be large enough to provide for a barrel filling 
machine as the high wine is put in barrels in here 
before it is taken to the bonded warehouse for 
maturing. 


BONDED WAREHOUSE 


This part of the plant will not present any special 
problem to an architect accustomed to industria! 
construction. It is usually a building with gal- 
leries only and racks on which barrels are stacked. 
These racks may be of wood, steel or concrete. 
They have to be constructed in such a way that 
there should be free circulation of air around the 
barrels and that they should not damage the bar- 
rels. Sharp corners are to be avoided. Constant 
temperature and humidity are desirable. It is most 
likely that air conditioning will be resorted to in 
modern bonded warehouses where a constant tem- 
perature of between 85° to 90° Е. will be main- 
tained. The weight can easily be computed from 
the data in the first part of this article. The bar- 
rels are usually stored one on top of the other with 
an aisle in between. The height of this warehouse 
is immaterial, but, of course, necessary hoisting ap- 
paratus or elevators have to be provided. 

The design of this building is also governed 
by Federal regulations. It has to be separate from 
the distillery. Windows, doors or openings have 
to be equipped with Government locks. More than 
any other part of a distillery this building should 
be provided with an automatic sprinkler system as 
its contents are very highly inflammable. 


BOTTLING DEPARTMENT 


After the whisky leaves the Government warehouse 
it will be transferred in barrels to the bottling de- 
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partment where automatic machinery will wash 
the empty bottles, fill them, cork or crown them 
and label them. А cartoning machine will seal the 
cartons in which the bottles are placed. Some dis- 
tilleries, of course, will use wooden cases. The 
bottling department should be a multi-storied build- 
ing fully conveyerized and laid out so that handling 
may be reduced to the minimum. The shipping 
department should be a part of this building. 


AUXILIARY BUILDINGS 


Outside of the manufacturing buildings enumerated 
above, there are other adjuncts to a modern dis- 
tillery which require architectural service. 


SLOP EVAPORATOR AND PRESS BUILDING 


Slop is a by-product which formerly was of little 
value, but now is treated by modern evaporation 
processes and pressed to produce a valuable cattle 
food. The mechanical equipment of this building 
will govern the architectural features. 


COOPERAGE SHOP 


Not only is a large portion of the whisky shipped 
out in barrels, but all of it is stored for a number 
of years in barrels; therefore a great quantity of 
barrels are needed. Some distilleries will make 
their own barrels, and every one will repair its 
stock. А cooperage shop is just an ordinary fac- 
tory. In the case of repair work, hand labor is 
employed almost exclusively, outside of small 
machines, such as a hoop driver, branding ma- 
chines, etc., which are of no consequence. A floor 
load of 150 pounds is adequate in this department. 


COST OF BUILDING DISTILLERIES 


It is very difficult to give any cost approximation 
of distilleries. In general it may be said that an 
average of $100 to $150 per proof gallon capacity 
per day would be a safe figure for the entire dis- 
tillery plant including buildings and machinery 
without land, railroad siding, well, etc. The build- 
ings may be approximated as follows: warehouse 
buildings 22 cents per cubic foot, all other buildings 
25 cents per cubic foot without equipment. 


BRANDY PRODUCTION PLANT 


These plants, as shown on the process diagram, use 
only a part of the processes of the whisky distillery. 
The details of the machinery are different and Gov- 
ernment regulations limit the design of the build- 
ings. All the essential parts of a whisky distillery 
are a part of a brandy plant with the exception of 
the grain storage and preparation equipment. The 
raw materials with which a brandy plant starts are 
usually fruit juices. 


RECTIFYING PLANT 


A rectifying plant gets its alcohol from a distillery 
and in some cases purifies it by a re-distilling or 


| 
В 


Ewing Galloway 


It usually makes its own extracts 
for the manufacturing of high-class liqueurs or 
gin which are made by re-distilling the alcohol with 


filtering process. 


flavoring. The Government regulations require 
that such a plant has to be at least 600 feet away 
from a distillery ; otherwise the Government regu- 
lations are not so strict as in the case of a distillery. 

Architectural considerations for such a plant are 
about the same as for distilleries. It should have 
fireproof construction and be located near a rail- 
road siding. The stills used in rectifying plants 
are usually small and, therefore, it is not necessary 
to have high buildings. 


BLENDING AND COMPOUNDING PLANTS 


These plants are usually smaller in dimension and 
they are not allowed to have any distillery appa- 
ratus. They have to get their alcohol material from 
distilleries under Government supervision and are 
not allowed to re-distill the alcohol or filter it in 
such a way that the process would change the 
chemical stability of the material. The buildings 
should be fireproof. Since blending plants are 
usually smaller they probably will not use the high- 
speed bottling machinery which the other two types 
of plants require. Rectifying, blending and com- 


View of bottling opera- 
tion. Metal tanks on lett 
hold the whisky to be 
bottled. In foreground 
bottles are washed and 
dried. After being 
filled, the bottles are 
labeled. Photograph 
taken in Baltimore plant 
of the American Medic- 
inal Spirits Company. 


pounding is sometimes done in the same plant, in 
which case the Government classifies it as a recti- 
fying plant for license tax purposes. 


GENERAL NOTES 


It is essential to know that whisky contains tannic 
acid. Only materials which are neutral to tannic 
acid should be considered for containers, pipe lines 
or parts of any handling equipment, such as pumps 
and valves, etc. 

All plants handling alcohol are potentially very 
great fire hazards. They have to be equipped with 
sprinkler protection. Large plants should be di- 
vided into fireproof sections by the erection of di- 
vision walls with fireproof doors. 

Any plant which produces alcohol for consump- 
tion as beverage should be considered as a high- 
class food factory. It is not necessary to enumer- 
ate the principles of designing a sanitary building 
except to remark that the use of wood in any form 
should be avoided as much as possible unless eco- 
nomic considerations require it. 

In laying out a building, it should be borne in 
mind that a gravity system of handling materials 
is most essential and for this reason a multi-storied 
building is usually preferable. 
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STATISTICAL REVIEW OF PWA ALLOTMENTS 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN, Chief Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Herewith is presented a table of allotments made 
by PWA to November 26, 1933, bringing up to 
date the tabulation given in the November issue. It 
will be seen on comparison between the two tables 
that in the period from October 21 to November 
26 an increase in allotments amounted to about 
$780,000,000 so that by the latter date total allot- 
ments aggregated $2,827,989,538 out of the author- 
ized total of $3,300,000,000 leaving only $472,010,- 
462 to be allotted. 

Of the allotments to November 26, something 
more than 20 per cent was for building construction 
and if deductions be made for the statutory allot- 
ments to the Farm Credit Bureau and for naval 
construction, almost 25 per cent of the remaining 
allotments were for buildings as apart from civil 
engineering projects. 

It is of significance to note that though less than 
half a billion dollars remain to be allotted under the 
original authorization, applications on file for all 
types of projects at the PWA, as yet unacted upon, 
approximate  $3,000,000,000. The recent an- 
nouncement from Warm Springs concerning the 
Administration's desires for increased appropria- 
tions from the incoming Congress for a further ex- 
tension of the Public Works Program is of in- 
terest, too, for it is probable that should such 
authority be granted a relatively larger proportion 
of new allotments may go for building purposes 
than was the case in recent allotments. Should the 
program be extended by Congress, there is every 
indication that housing projects of the low-cost and 
slum-clearance variety will receive increased atten- 
tion; it is this class of building for which large 
social and economic demand exists. 


FEDERAL PROJECTS 


Farm Credit Bureau (Statutory).. $100,000,000 
Tennessee Valley Authority...... 50,000,000 
Naval Construction (Statutory).. 238,000,000 
Civilian Conservation Corps (Land 

purchase) желание ыле wie cis 20,000,000 
Civilian Conservation Corps (Im- 

provement) Sorin qo d. dices oov ea ists 301,037,315 
Subsistence Homesteads  (Statu- 

Ту) боевое er ROC SS 25,000,000 
Army Pousing se rezistus soe Tanase 57,240,216 
СОСЕТ оаа ere 24,833,535 
Sea (Coast, Defense: x5. ec. wae 7,000,000 
Naval Yards & Docks; e 22,810,552 
Civil Works Administration...... 400,000,000 
Administrative Expenses (PWA; 

NIRA OE diim douse ees 8,910,731 
Highways, Secondary Highways, 

Forest Roads and Trails, Street 

Improvements eee seers. toe 060% 454.680.650 
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оао о Se acre д ан $33,488,688 
Dams and Flood Controls ....... 71,660,000 
Rivers and Harbors SN see 230,366,308 
Federal Departments (physical im- 
provements not specified) ...... 59,826,514 
Federal Departments (physical im- 
provements specified) ......... 98,245,517 
Alaska and Insular Possessions... 3,020,858 
Hospitals and Institutions ....... 3,275,000 
Schools:and Colleges... tiir: 2,407,656 
Мите HOUSE т a d yas u 6,000 
Storm Damage у. Meee жд 883,785 
obreres Doo ei ets ве 2,800,000 
$2,215,493,325* 


NON-FEDERAL PROJECTS 


Waterworks (167 projects)...... $42,924,648 
Sewers (140 projects) .......... 45,305,245 
Streets and highways (133 

DEON ОХ 38,476,316 
Schools (101 projects).......... 16,415,662 
Other buildings (64 projects).... 8,053,920 
Hospitals: (OX projects): ......... 5,989,150 
Bridges and structures (31 projects) 92,923,751 
Housing (20 projects) .......... 48,512,958 
Power (18 projects) i. sereen 20,957,400 
Recreation (7 projects) ......... in 3155700 
Miscellaneous improvements (33 

DEOJGCES) els а 9,173,505 

TOTAL (/5laprojects) sas: $329,248,255* 


LOW-COST HOUSING AND SLUM CLEAR- 
CE 


4 


Low-Cost Ноно. $48,247,958 

Federal Housing Corp. (Slum 
Glearanteye миынын ы ЛА 100,000,000 
$148,247,958 


RAILROAD PROJECTS 


Total Allotments: «wem $135,000,000 
RECAPITULATION 

Pederal a tes Me dues cea iS $2,215,493,325 

NORTE ERA а. SE 329,248,255 

Housing (low-cost and slum clear- 

ATIC SE ни Sa К 148,247,958 
RAN GOAGS! ata. ole RE EU 135,000,000 
Total to Nov. 26, 1033°......... $2,827 989,538 
Total yet to be allotted .......... 472,010,462 
Total Authorized -s sw uns s $3,300,000,000 


FOR WALLS 
IMPRESSIVE 


Zenitherm Walls— 
Dwight Morrow High 
School, Englewood, 
N. J. * Lawrence C. 
Licht, Architect, 
Englewood, N. J. 


. + NEW OR OLD, 


OR MODEST 


Whether your plans concern a building just going for large public buildings or modest homes. Note 
up, or one that has been up a long time and de- some of the many places where Zenitherm is already 


serves some modernizing, you will find Zenitherm contributing a clean, modern atmosphere: schools, 


an ideal material for walls. It is smooth 
to the touch, faintly mottled in appear- 
ance . . . durable as stone, yet it has 
warmth and resilience. A high degree 
of fire-resistance and insulation are an 
important part of the Zenitherm story. 
Naturally, it is easy to handle, since it 
can be sawed or cut like wood. This 
fine-looking material is equally suitable 


theatres, store fronts and windows, 
churches, apartment lobbies, police and 
railroad stations, office floors and cor- 
ridors, private dwellings (sun rooms, 
foyers, game rooms, bathrooms), 
dairies, beauty shops. It is an almost un- 
limited list, for Zenitherm is essentially 
adaptable and the beauty it lends 
to an interior is universal in appeal. 


гей bth orm 


POR EX LO 05 AN WA tue : 5 


STRUCTURAL GYPSUM CORPORATION, 535 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 


Salesman: “Good morning, Mr. Wagner. Ра like to 
Architect: “Hello, Mr. Watson. That's fine. I was 


HEN a salesman uses a Dodge Report 
praise him! 


Because then you will know that he has 
taken the trouble to find out about your 
requirements before calling on you. 


He knows what job to talk about. He’s had 
an opportunity to think about the applica- 
tion of his product to your job. 


He’s using a means of saving his time and 
your time. He’s far better equipped to get 
down to business—to tend strictly to it— 
and to be of far greater service to you. 


Then, too, you'll know that his firm has 
gone far to eliminate the costs and bothers 


talk to you about the flooring for your new school.” 


just thinking about those floors.” 


of wasteful, useless and ill-timed sales calls 
which have to be paid for in every bid. 


Also it is reasonable to suppose that the 
company which reduces its cost of unsuc- 
cessful calls to a minimum usually has a 
better product for the same money or the 
same quality for less money. 


It is a matter of interest to know what goes 
into the making of a price—wasteful sales 
practice always means too little quality or 
too high a price. 


Welcome the Dodge Reporter. Give him 
news of your work and in that manner time 
and money will be conserved by all. 


Р.М. DODGE 


Г 


CORPORATION 


ING PROJECTS IN THE 37 


Dodge Construction Reports 


AN ADVANCE NEWS SERVICE ISSUED DAILY ON BUILDING AND ENGINEER- 
STATES EAST OF THE ROCKY 


MOUNTAINS 


Е. W. DODGE CORPORATION, 119 WEST 40th $Т., NEW YORK 
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IBIATATAYATA 
Triangle Mesh 


EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH 


plus LOW INSTALLATION COSTS 


Buna for quality is one thing—doing it 
at a reasonable cost is another. In Concrete 
Floor Arch Reinforcement—either cinder or 
stone—American Steel & Wire Company 
Wire Fabric offers exceptional economy and 
service advantages. First—it is made of Cold 
Drawn Wire—and this means exceptional 


strength through the close distribution of 


SS 


high yield point steel. Second—it is easy to 
handle, which results in low installation 
costs. Third—its superior quality is the re- 
sult of over 100 years of wire making ex- 
perience. Constantly uniform, and offering 
many other advantages that you will wish 
to know about in detail. Interesting informa- 
tion is available—and will be forwarded 
on request. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED 
94 Grove Street, Worcester 
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WIRE FABRIC 


THE STEEL BACKBONE OF CONCRETE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco 


Empire State Bldg., New York 
First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 


Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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Кеу: 
Building during Oct. 1032 taken as Базе 
С Above base 
wm Below base 
Figures denote Percentage change from base. 


Floor space for new building contracts 37 states eost 
of the Rocky Mts; permit valuations fer Rocky М and 


Pacific Coast Sfafes. 


Copyright American Map Съ, МУ. Authorized Reproduction №. 5025 


BUILDING TRENDS AND OUTLOOK 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN, Chief Statistician 


The Federal program to stimulate construction has 
brought sizable results in recent months. Since 
April of this year, almost without interruption, pub- 
licly-financed contracts for almost every conceivable 
type of construction, have increased progressively. 
For October this class of work, ie., publicly- 
financed construction, totaled $100,561,300 in the 
37 eastern states. This was a gain of about $27,- 
000,000 over September and was almost six times 
as large as the total of such work reported in April 
of this year, when publicly-financed construction 
was at its lowest ebb. 

For all classes of construction, both publicly- 
financed and privately-financed, the October con- 
tract record in the 37 eastern states amounted to 
$145,367,200. This is a larger volume than has 
been reported in any month since November, 1931, 
with the single exception of the May, 1932, total, 
which exceeded the October, 1933, total by less 
than $1,000,000. It is of equal interest to note 
that the October total was 35 per cent greater than 
the figure of $107,273,900 reported during October, 
1932, and was about 18 per cent ahead of the total 
of $122,549,400 recorded in September of this year. 

Contemplated construction of all descriptions re- 
ported during October for the 37 states amounted 
to $886,627,300 as compared with $846,726,700 in 
September and only $132,802,400 in October of 
last year. This large increase in newly-planned 
construction portends an increase in contracts. 


MATERIAL PRICE MEASURING ROD* 


The prices in this tabulation enable one to 
visualize at a glance the main trend of the 
material market. Their significance does not 
extend beyond that point, and the explanation 
below should be read carefully. 


F. W. Dodge Corporation Composite Prices 
as Indicated in Explanation— ; 


This Month Year 
Material Month Ago Ago 


Portland Cement.. $2.20 $2.15 $2.03 
Common Brick.... 12.34 12.30 11.75 
Structural Steel... 1.65 1.60 1.60 
Lumber 16.35 15.50 


Prices given in this comparison are com- 
posite and do not in all cases refer to one 
item. For instance, the price of structural steel 
is the composite of prices of shapes and plates 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh; the price of lumber is a com- 
posite of five items of Southern pine and five 
items of Douglas fir f.o.b. mill; the price of 
cement is a composite of prices in fourteen 
different cities per barrel, carload lots, to con- 
tractors; price of brick is composite in fourteen 
cities per M, delivered on the job. 


*As previously published in General Building Contractor. 
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А NEW PROTECTION 
FROM CORROSION 


7. and at а nominal cost! 


DE is a highly-improved cement lining, developed primarily 
to resist the destructive action of waters and solutions that rust, 
corrode, or otherwise attack unprotected metal pipe. 


DUROLINE Pipe, therefore, combines exceptional resistance to corrosion 
and tuberculation, with the strength, convenient joints, and other 
desirable features of steel pipe — and at a price that offers no handicap 
to its general use. lt is particularly suitable for hot- and cold-water 
supply lines in office and public buildings, hospitals, schools, and resi- 
dences; and for underground mains and distribution lines, salt water and 
drainage lines, and similar services where corrosion is unusually severe. 
A new bulletin describes in detail the development and proved service- 
ability of DUROLINE Pipe. . . . Write for it! 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Section of National DUROLINE Pipe coupling and JH : А 
joint. (Note special highly corrosion-resistant Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


joint compound on end of pipe and on threads.) 


NATIONAL 


DUROLINE PIPE 
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MATERIAL PRICES, BUILDING WAGE RATES AND BUILDING COSTS COMPARED 


1926 Monthly Average — 100 


BUILDING COSTS 


MATERIAL PRICES 
| 


22 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 


1932 1933 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES 

PAINT BRICK 

MATERIALS | AND TILE 


: 
ЕП 
1932 
+ 


| 


ОТНЕК 
MATERIALS 
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То: Architect-users of Sweet's 
From: Sweet's Catalogue Service 
Subject: Change in name 


Sweet's for 1934 will be delivered to your office this month, 
bearing the title 


SWEET'S CATALOGUE FILE 
(Architectural) 


It will be a better Sweet's, we think, although it will be the 
same Sweet's to which you have grown accustomed during the past years. 
There will be a greater number of complete catalogues and, of course, 
all information, specifications and technical data have been brought up 
to date. No change has been made in the general classification of cata- 
logues, nor in the familiar system of indexing by products, by manufac- 
turers' names and by trade names. 


Why, then, the change of name? 


Sweet's has frequently announced its ultimate aim to furnish 
you with a complete file in which you may find full information on the 
products of every reputable manufacturer. The progress being made in 
that direction will be hastened, we believe, by stating our objective in 
every way possible; and not the least important is an adequately 
descriptive name. 


We give you then, a catalogue file — not Sweet's Catalogue, 
but Sweet's Catalogue FILE. It is a good file and a very useful one. 
Although many architects have said it is more useful than any other file 
in their offices, we know that its real development has just started. 
This development will come more quickly if we all think of it and speak 
of it as Sweet's Catalogue File. 


With the season's best wishes, we are 
Yours truly, 


SWEET'S CATALOGUE SERVICE 
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ALL SPECIFICATIONS THE SAME 


" 


... but are they ? 
You can specify details up to a certain point. You can tabulate 
and compare quantities, capacities and sizes...and prove to 
yourself that all specifications are equal. But can you tabulate 
*"beneath-the-surface" workmanship and materials? Can you 
tabulate years of experience and intensive research? Can you 
tabulate lower maintenance expense, longer life, greater de- 
pendability, and overall plant efficiency? Can you tabulate a 
factory trained field organization in which you can concentrate 
full responsibility for sound engineering, correct installation 
and proper functioning of the completed plant in the years to 


come? If you can... you will arrive at the true measure of value. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION + YORK + PENNSYLVANIA 
REFRIGERATION = AIR CONDITIONING 


MILK & ICE CREAM PLANT EQUIPMENT 


12-6 lever handle. Folding partitions 
SOUND-PROOF DOOR equipped with the Topping “Еазу- 
The Hamlinized Folding Partition fold" Hardware are suspended 
is made in two forms: first, hinged from above, carried on an overhead 
in pairs to be pushed across the track attached to the header by 
opening, each pair independently heavy brackets. The header, a 
of the others but linked together part of the building construction, 
by tongue and groove joints; is securely bolted to the overhead 
second, in the "accordion door" steelwork or framing. 

manner, hinged together, the one Asbestos millboard and sheet steel 
next to the jamb being a half- comprise the internal insulation 
door. Internal mechanism serv- against sound and fire. А new 
ing to hermetically seal the cracks catalogue released by the manu- 
at floor and head are operated in facturer, Irving Hamlin of Evans- 
each door. independently by а ton, Illinois, is available on request. 
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12-7 
WATERPROOF LIME 


Water repellence and absence of 
efflorescence are claimed for water- 
proof lime produced by the Rock- 
land & Rockport Lime Corporation 
of New York City. The new 
product consists of pulverized 
quick lime with addition of water- 
proof ingredients. It is slaked 
into putty before use and aged at 
least forty-eight hours. Mixed in 
proportions of one part of cement, 
one part of water-proof lime putty 
and six parts of sand, the resultant 
mortar is very plastic and highly 
water repellent. The addition of 
waterproof lime to the cement in 
proportions recommended by the 
Bureau of Standards seems to have 
definitely solved the question of 
leaky walls. Tests show, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, that its 
bonding ability to brick is superior 
to anything yet developed. 


12-8 
WEATHERPROOF OUTLET 


A weatherproof outlet that will 
facilitate the use of outdoor light- 
ing fixtures and appliances has 
been added to the line of General 
Electric wiring devices. Made of 
cadmium coated brass, the new 
outlet resists rust and corrosion. 
The flush plate has a solid rubber 
pad mounted on the back, insuring 
a snug fit when the device is 
screwed in place. A cap slips over 
the cord plug and screws onto the 
device, assuring a weatherproof 
connection. Another rubber insu- 
lated cap.screws tightly over the 
outlet when not in use. 


12-9 

ENDURO 4-65, CHROMIUM STEELS 
A booklet released by Republic 
Steel Corporation contains infor- 
mation on Enduro 4-6% Chrom- 
ium Steels. Resistance to corros- 
ion, to acid attack and to scaling 
at elevated temperatures are prin- 
cipal qualities of these steels. They 
can be rolled, formed, drawn. 
forged, welded ог riveted into 
almost any shape desired if certain 
precautions are observed during 
handling. They are available т 
ali the usual forms, such as sheets. 
plates, hot and cold rolled strip. 
bars, etc. Copies of this booklet 
will be furnished on request. 
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| The 


` Morning After | 
тех | THE PASSING 


landscape to discover who is standing and who 


has fallen. There comes a feeling, as familiar A 
sound businesses are found intact, that “we | ОЕ i HE 
might have known." 
We hope that, seeing the familiar name below, | 
many an architect will say, "Yes, we could | 
have expected Rixson to weather the storm." x H 


Thankfully we can add that this name not 


only still stands, but stands for the same high The old coal scuttle has joined the bed-warming 
quality it always represented. pan on the scrap heap of obsolescence, and now 
many a window is headed for the same resting 

THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. place. 
4450 CARROLL AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. | Modern places in which mankind lives and plays 
New York OFFICE: 2034 WEBSTER Ave. | and works have been emancipated from the 
Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco | need for nature’s help in heating, cooling, 


humidifying, drying, ventilating. 


Modern manufacturing has eliminated the 
vagaries and delays due to uncontrollable 
atmospheric changes. 


Modern heating, ventilating, air conditioning 
are coming into their own—shouldering tasks 


H A R D W A R Е S Р Е C IAL и I E S impossible yesterday, easy to-day. 


The greatest opportunity to bring yourself at 
once thoroughly up-to-date in this field is to 
visit the 


International 
MO D Е R N | J Е with: a Heating and Ventilating 
CUTLER MAIL CHUTE ш pne м 
- " New York 


February 5-9, 1934 
105 two years since the previous 
Exposition. It's two more before 
the next. You cannot readily hold 
your own in this rapidly advanc- 
ing industry if you leave a four- 
year gap between your visits. 


Expected as a matter | 
of course in the mod- 
ern office building or 
apartment. 


lt guarantees to the ten- 
ant up-to-date service 
and saves the owner 
its cost in reduced 
elevator operation. 


Full information, details, specifications 
and estimates on request. 


CUTLER: MAIL: CHUTE- CO. 


General Offices and Factory 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


THIRD > 
| INTERNATIONAL HEATING £ 
«c VENTILATING EXPOSITION 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


NEW YORK:-N.Y. 
February 5-9--1934 
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Get This Valuable 


Reference Book at one 
half the former price 


ТНЕ 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL 


of the 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


by 
EDWARD F. STEVENS, Architect 


formerly $15.00 a copy 
NOW ONLY $7.50 


Tq standard reference book is the rec- 
ognized authority on Hospital Planning 
and Equipment. Every architect who designs 
a hospital will find it an invaluable source of 
information. 


The author, a Fellow of The American 
Institute of Architects and a Member of The 
American Hospital Association, has himself 
planned more than 150 hospitals and institu- 
tions and is known both in this country and 
abroad as a leading architectural authority 
on buildings of this type. 


He has approached his subject from the 
most practical standpoint, selecting with dis- 
crimination and discussing in full detail all 
the problems involved. 


He takes up every ward and department 
of a modern hospital, including the Kitchen 
and Laundry, and devotes special chapters 
to Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, De- 
tails of Construction and Finish Equipment, 
Landscape Architecture as applied to Hos- 
pitals, etc., etc. 


550 pages—with 660 illustrations and floor plans. 


Special Price—for a Limited Period 
$7.50 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD А.К. 12-33 
119 W. 40th St., New York 


In accordance with your special offer, send me one copy of 
Stevens’ American Hospital of the Twentieth Century, for which 
T enclose $7.50. 

EC Be LEES a SR EEOC UC COLOR aes C ч ЕТ 
Марказ Е CHIOT YER IL D D Y ОН ылы 


City and State.................................. Ае у еа 


| ا 
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12-10 
WEBSTER SYSTEM RADIATION 


Warren Webster and Company of Camden, New 
Jersey, announces a new product known as 
Webster System Radiation. It is a light-weight, 
concealed convection type unit embodying a heating 
element consisting of aluminum fins on copper 
tubing with an orificed radiator supply valve and 
union connection built integrally into one header 
and a thermostatic return trap and union connec- 
tion in the other header. The combination of these 
elements in a single unit is said to reduce the cost 
of installation by simplifying piping connections. 
The heating element, instead of being horizontal 
or vertical, is inclined at an angle, a feature which 
the manufacturer claims provides maximum heat 
output per unit of space occupied. 


12-11 
BASTIAN-MORLEY WATER HEATER 


The Kero, a new kerosene-burning water heater, 
is said to supply instant hot water service at a cost 
equal to that of low-priced natural gas. The Kero 
is entirely kerosene operated, no gas, no electricity, 
no motors being required. Manufacturer states 
that it is completely automatic, odorless, quiet 
in operation. Fuel conductor is ап especially 
molded wear-resisting ceramic. АП controls 
are of the simplest construction requiring 
a minimum of attention. The Kero thermostat 
is constructed entirely of metal and main- 
tains any water temperature desired from 80° 
to 180°. Equipped with convenient temperature dial 
and indicator. A constant level valve is employed 
automatically maintaining a constant kerosene level 
for the main burner. Fuel conductor carries kero- 
sene through fuel channels of burner where it is 
vaporized and rises to burn at top of burner. A 
tiny kerosene pilot is located on each side of burner 
for ignition. Heatseal insulation forms a complete 
covering of inert air spaces around sides, top and 
combustion chamber. 
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USTRAGLASS 


the ultra violet ray window glas mmm 


Unquestionably the value of a window glass lies in its transpar- 
ency . . . Whether Lustraglass is new or has been used for years, 
it's still the whitest of all glass made for windows ... It’s a clearer, 
flatter, more lustrous product, superior in every respect, transmit- 
ting more daylight and a substantial amount of the shorter ultra- 
violet rays of sunlight... Lustraglass costs no more than ordinary 


window glass... It always gives you maximum sunlight per dollar. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
PITTSBURGH • PENNSYLVANIA 


Also makers of Lustrawhite Picture Glass, Armor-Lite Safety and Bullet- 
Proof Glass, Photographic Dry Plate Glass, 346” and 742” Crystal Sheet 
Glass, Ground Glass, Chipped Glass, and Bulb Edge Glass. 


A Symbol 


HE Yule log—symbol 
of Christmas through 
the ages. On the great 
holiday the lord of the 
manor threw wide the doors, 
and misery and squalor 
were forgotten in the cheer 
of the boar's head and 
wassail. 
Customschange, 
but the Christ- 
mas spirit is age- 
less. Today mil- 
lions express it by 


rp eire 


the purchase of Christmas 
Seals—the penny stickers 
that fight tuberculosis— 
still the greatest public 
health problem. Your pen- 
nies will help pay for free 
clinics, nursing service, pre- 
ventoria, tuberculintesting, 
X-rays, rehabili- 
tation and other 
important work 
such as medical 
and social re- 
search. 


А 


9 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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For new jobs 
or 


remodeling the old 


In this Scottish Rite Cathedral architect George F. Schreiber, 
of Indianapolis, found Acousti-Celotex desirable both from 
the standpoint of acoustical efficiency and beauty of design. 


PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


U 6 PATENT OFFICE 


is the wi cue permanent, 
paintable sound-absorbing tile 


More than 6,000 installations 
of Acousti-Celotex Sound- 
Absorbing Tile in business 
offices, banking chambers, 
schools, churches, hospitals 
and auditoriums testify to 
both the general acceptance 
and the satisfactory perform- 
ance of this highly efficient 
Celotex product. 


One of its many vitally im- 
portant advantages is its 
Paintability. 

Without this quality there can 
be no Permanence. 


Acousti-Celotex may be 
painted, stenciled, or decorat- 
ed seasonally in any manner 
to harmonize with architec- 
tural design. 


These practical advantages are 


exclusive. A patented method 
is employed—providing deep 
holes in which sound is ab- 
sorbed in the material itself. 


The high sound-absorbing 
efficiency is predetermined 
and fixed. 


The complete factory - built 
tile units are applied directly 
to any ceiling or wall. 


No Structural Changes 


Acousti-Celotex can be applied 
easily and effectively to exist- 
ing walls and ceilings. No 
structural changes are re- 
quired. It can be specified for 
any remodeling job. 

Acousti- Celotex is sold and 
installed by Acousti- Celotex 
contracting engineers. Write 
for full information. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PLANS and_— INSTRUCTIONS 


Technical data and design sugges- 
tions gladly supplied on request. 
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cut costs... on that 


cold-weather concrete job!" 


Calcium Chloride 


*You can speed up the work 
with greater safety and still 
save money!" 


“The saving effected by the use of Calcium 
Chloride," says a construction manager, the vet- 
eran of several big cold-weather jobs, “consists 
of less time of cement finishers, less amount of 
canvas necessary, less burning of coke in sala- 
manders,—lower cost of forms, steel and con- 
crete on account of earlier stripping. And it in- 
creases the efficiency of the cement." 


Easy to Use — Cost Low 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is easy to use. Only 
a small amount is needed and its cost is amaz- 
ingly low. Years of successful use in the field 
afford convincing evidence of its practical value. 

The use of Calcium Chloride is approved and 
recommended by unquestioned authorities in- 
cluding the Portland Cement Association and the 
Investigating Committee of Architects and En- 
gineers. 


Write today for full information. Ask for booklet 1653 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 


he Solvay Process Company 
61 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


OLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


12-12 

ALUMINUM FOIL INSULATION 

Alfol, aluminum foil .0003 inch in thickness and 
weighing 3 oz. per cubic foot of insulation, is pro- 
duced by Alfol Insulation Company, Inc., of New 
York City. This foil reflects about 95 per cent of 
the radiant heat which falls upon its surface and 
retains its high reflectivity after long exposure to 
the atmosphere even at high temperatures. The 
insulation is built up of successive layers of alumi- 
num foil at intervals of approximately 3$-inch. 
With plain sheets this spacing is obtained by means 
of strips or corrugated sheets of other insulating 
material. Generally, however, crumbled foil is 
used, providing its own spacing with a minimum of 
contacts. The foil is protected by sheathing of 
heavier aluminum or other material. Low heat 
storage: Important in insulation of equipment and 
spaces which are intermittently operated, since it 
saves time in attaining the desired temperature and 
reduces energy losses occurring in heating up and 
cooling off. Incombustible: Aluminum foil melts 
above 1,200 F. Verminproof, resistant to most in- 
dustrial fumes and vapors. Impermeable to mois- 
ture. Can be treated with lacquer to increase its 
resistance to corrosive gases and salt water. Easily 
assembled and applied without causing dust. Pres- 
ent uses include insulation of pipe lines, tank cars, 
household refrigerators, etc. Metal houses built in 
Germany have outer walls of copper and sheet steel 
with 2” Alfol insulation. 


TRADE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 

Mr. A. V. Grove has been transferred from the 
Cleveland office to the Chicago office in the Sales 
Department. Mr. R. E. Doyle is now sales cor- 
respondent in the Cleveland office. Mr. J. F. 
Keeler is now sales engineer with headquarters at 
the Cleveland office. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 

Fred E. Bynum of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, has 
been employed by the Inland Steel Company, Chi- 
cago. He will be affiliated with the St. Louis office 
of the Inland Steel Company, and will sell the Com- 
pany’s products in states of Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas. Mr. Bynum was formerly associated with 
the Gulf Steel Company. 


WESTINGHOUSE APPOINTS S. G. HIBBEN 

Samuel G. Hibben, Manager of the Commercial 
Engineering Department of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company for the past 15 years, has been 
appointed Director of Lighting, as announced by 
A. E. Allen, Vice President, in accordance with 
an expanding program of illumination progress. 
In the new position he will function as an ambassa- 
dor-at-large on all lighting activities, keeping in 
close touch with new lighting developments as they 
take shape in the research laboratories and following 
them through to their final application in the field. 
New light sources and their practical adaptations 
will be under the direct supervision and guidance 
of Mr. Hibben. 
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VALVES 


LEONARD 


THERMOSTATIC 


MIXING 


A NEW LINE of Leonard Valves for every type of 
house is now available. The new series of Leonard Mix- 
ing Valves for Shower, Tub, and other Hot Water outlets, 
are low in cost—also upkeep—and are simple and rugged 
in construction for both exposed and concealed piping. 
Capacity range from 5 to 15 gallons of water per minute. 
They are small and will fit into any 3” partition. All re- 
placements are made from the front. 


Literature giving full installation dimensions 
will be sent upon request. 


IN SWEET’S CATALOGUES 


Manufactured by 


LEONARD-ROOKE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Providence, Rhode Island 


We Will Pay 25 Cents Each and 
Postage Charges for These Numbers 


of THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
it Sent before January Ist, 1934 


AUGUST, 1933 
SEPTEMBER, 1933 
OCTOBER, 1933 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
119 West 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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THIS MODERN 
PLASTER LATH 


can be specified 


for any type of 
home or buildin g 


Ribbed Pittsburgh Steeltex Lath for 
Plaster is equally suitable for the 
elaborate residence and the modest cot- 
tage, the modern office building and the 


one-story store room. Wherever plaster is 
used for interior finish, Pittsburgh Steeltex 
is the ideal base. Its network of steel wires, 
electrically welded at the joints, reinforces 
and protects the walls, minimizing the haz- 
ard of cracking. It is economical, easy to 
handle and quickly erected. For more com- 
plete information send in the coupon below. 


Pittsburgh 
Sleellex 


PITTSBURGH STEEL СО. ° Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Gentlemen: Please send me: Е Information L] Prices on 

Pittsburgh Steeltex: cj Interior Lath E Exterior Stucco Base 
L] Floor Lath [s] Have your representative call 
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EVANS Ë CLASSROOM WARDROBES Ë 

. . .` . = 
“Vanishing High in Quality—Low in Cost 
D » Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. 
oor Boge xl m 24 ceiling. No ть 
but with шаШопз between pairs о oors. 
WARDROBE Blackboards if required.  Five-shelf bookcase 
instead of clothing equipment at no extra 

charge when desired. 

° The ‘Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 

Class X proof—and last as long as the building. 


Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock- 
down, with all woodwork cut to size, and only 
need to be nailed in place. The hinges are 
easier to put on than common butt hinges. The 
entire cost of installation is small. 


equipped with 
either “Jamb” type 
(as illustrated) 
or "Floor" type 
hinges. This is 
Class P wardrobe 
if made with flush 


5 


We make many other types of school ward- 


Š 


бот. e s mae n 
W. L. EVANS 
WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


AMERICAN 


STAINLESS 
AND HEAT RESISTING ALLOY STEEL 


TI е 


In the Building Field 


Insist upon U $ S STAINLESS Steel Sheets — produced 
in a number of grades and finishes, and adapted to a 
wide range of applications. Write for literature and 
full information on the following alloys— 

USS CHROMIUM-NICKEL Steels, A ustenitic: 18-8; 18-12; 25-12 


USS Curomium-ALLoy Steels, Ferritic: 12; 17; 27 
USS Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels produced under licenses of Chemi- 
cal Foundation, Inc., New York; and Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. š 
This Company manufactures a full line of 
AMERICAN Black Sheets, Keystone Rust 
Resisting Copper Steel Sheets, Apollo Best 
Bloom Galvanized Sheets, Heavy - Coated 


Galvanized Sheets, Galvannealed Sheets, 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, Auto- 
mobile Sheets, Special Sheets, Tin and Terne 
Plates, ес. Write for further information. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, АМ Ра. 


Within the pages of 
the two catalogs 
shown herewith 
Architects will find 
interesting and help- 
ful designs of Stewart 
Fences for all types 
of property. 


EU nat 
“АШЛЫ 


Stewart's 47 years of 
fence building has placed 


e STEWART dox cce 


==] A sed 


"The Worlds Greatest 


them in а position to 
serve the Architects to a 


very definite advantage. 


If these two catalogs are not in your files, write for 
them at once. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CoO. Inc. 
919 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Hot Water Boiler or 


Sediment Trap ? 


DAHLQUIST-TURBO 


Stops Sediment from Ever 
Forming in the Hot Water 
Boiler 
Copper is nature’s own material for 


storing hot water; never rusts or 
deteriorates. But regardless of the 


metal used, sediment in the water 

Маа will form а coating of mud on the 
bottom of the boiler unless it is 

THE TURBO equipped with Theodore W. Dahl- 


quist’s latest invention—the TURBO. 


The ' TURBO is Theodore W. Dahl- 
quist's latest invention. It prevents 
sediment from forming on the boiler 
bottom—reduces cost of gas—pre- 
vents costly burnouts—and keeps hot 
water clean. The 
patented Turbo 
placed in all Dahl- 
quist boilers uses 
5096 less gas, and 


The new Dahlquist 
patent which prevents 
mud from accumulating 
in the hot water boiler. 


SAVES GAS 


Write for Particulars 
Architects and heating engi- 
neers may rely entirely on 
Dahlquist workmanship and 
experience, whether for range 


gives a continuous rhe automatic storage 
oilers оғ eavy pressure 
supply of clean, jp. 


fresh sediment-free 
hot water day and 
night. 


Turbo Super 
Aquatherm 


Gas 
Underfire 


DAHLQUIST MFG. COMPANY 
50 West 3rd St. So. Boston, Mass. 
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SPECIFY | 
MONEL METAL 


... iE assures the high quality of | 
Hospital Equipment 
E 


@ Whenever you specify that hospital equip- 
ment be made of Monel Metal, you can rest 
assured that it will have quality built right 
into it. The presence of silvery Monel Metal 
is your assurance of inherent cleanliness 
and lasting durability. ® Whether you are 
building a new hospital or remodeling an 
old one, be sure to specify Monel Metal for 
food service, laundry, clinical and built-in 


cabinet equipment. Send for literature. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


^ ° 


INSULATE 
WITH 

Ц: 5. 
MINERAL Wool 


The maximum of insu- 
lating effectiveness is as- 
sured when you use U, $. 
Mineral Wool. 


IR Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an 
alloy containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and 
one-third copper. Monel Metal is mined, smelted, re- 


fined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 


wt D0 OUR мат 


Be: 


It is the best protection 
possible in an insulating | 
material. | 


Heat ог cold cannot pene- 
trate it and sound is thor- 
oughly deadened, 


Being entirely mineral, it 
resists fire like solid stone 
and vermin cannot live in | 
it. | 
It is easy to apply and | 
economical in cost. | 


Sample and folder on re- 
quest, address nearest 
office. 


U. S. MINERAL 
WOOL COMPANY 


280 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Western Connection | 
Columbia Mineral Wool Co. 
South Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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A Service That Clients Appreciate 


ECORD vault modernization offers greater possi- 
bilities than new construction. Improved protec 
tion standards should be applied to vaults now in use. 
Your clients will appreciate a modern check up of 
their present vaults. 


Thousands of present old style vault doors would bg 
rated at “Чеп minutes" by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. They afford their owners uncertain pro- 
tection for vital records. They should be changed to 


meet improved protection standards. 


The fire protection of both the vault door and walls 
must balance. Are present vaults structurally correct? 
For example — basement and first floor vaults com- 
monly suffer far more heat than upper floor vaults, 
and should be planned accordingly. 


Y 


The best protection standards for all vault prob- 
lems, based on N. F. P. A. reports, are provided 
on pages C-844 to C-846 of our catalogue in 
Sweets" 1933 edition. The complete catalogue 
on pages C-843 to C-856 illustrates our com- 
plete line of vault, record room and bank vault 
doors. Write for additional information. 


DIEBOLD 


SAFE & LOCK CO., Canton, Ohio 


Over Seventy Years of Protection Service 


INDER TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


— e —— — € € ——— — a —ááá i ——!ÁÀ—————NmdumdÁ——!— ———AM— азаа = 


The italic lines appearing under the follow- 
ing manufacturers' names give the volume 
and catalogue page numbers of their 


catalogues filed in the 


1933 Edition of 


SWEET'S ARCHITECTURAL CATALOGUES 


A 
AIR REDUCTION SALES CO...................4th Cover 
AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE CO................ 38 
Subsidiary of Ц. $. Steel Corp. 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE СО..................... 23 
Subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. 
A 152, B 537, D 592, D 862 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH СО......... 27 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS СО.................. 35 
260 
ARCHITECTS' ANNOUNCEMENTS ................. 14-16 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD ............ .34-37 
B 
POOK RENEWS Жы Ве pan ® 12 
С 
СЕКОТЕКУСОМВАМУ Е five поела 35 
B 652, B772 
CEIRISIMASSSEALS SEE а А 35 
CUTEERSMAIL- CHUTE СО SS oS an 33 
C 882 
D 
DA'HEQUIST- MEG. СО... ен. 38 
D 195 
DIEBOED-SAFE & (LOCK COL И Е totes 39 
C 843 
DODGE REPORTS uero duo abi UNES A 22 
A 111 
E 
PVA SW. п Ond 38 
C 774 
G 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. SPECIALTY APPLIANCE 
SALUESDEPI 135.2 ALTER a aa a Ус. 
D 786 
H 
HEATING & VENTILATING EXPOSITION. 74533 
1 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., ІМС.......... ...... 39 
А 863, С 609, C 617, C 841, C 876, D 298 
J 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY. ; ыы Е. 
D 501 
L 
LEONARD-ROOKE CO. .............. s pk 71237. 
D 266 
LIBBY-OWENS-FORD GLASS СО.............. ..... 8 
D 263 
ды CARBONIC CORPORATION... Ч 
86 


M 
MUELLER US РОВМАСЕ COL. eoe revue ae, LF 
D 444, D 492, D 518 
N 
NATIONAL TUBE СО.......... Xa чар КБ 25 
Subsidiary U. S. Steel Corp. 
° 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS СО....................... 5 
D 468 
p 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS СО..................... 19-20 
C 207 
PITTSBURGH ТЕЕ СОС: ое о рН 37 
А 163, В 587, С 928 
PORTLAND CEMENT АЅЅОСІАТІОМ................ 4 
PUBLISHERS PAGES rate A Der ua L Aus 18 
R 
REPUBLIG STEEL CORP orate ао . 42 
A 628, A 865, C 461, D 108, D 606 
REYNOLDS METALS СО., ІМ№С...................... 2 
RIXSON, OSCAR C., СОМРАМҮ................... 33 
C 374 
S 
SOLVAY SALES СОВР... 36 
A 293 
SPEAKMAN) COMPANY N и, 29 
D 270 
SPENGER TURBINE CO. SOSRET e lasa 41 
С 645 
STEWART IRON WORKS CO., ІМС................. 38 
C 831, C 930 
STRUCTURAL GYPSUM СОКР.............. 2nd Соуег-21 


Unit of American Cynamid Company 
А 198, A 431, В 624, С 119 


STURTEVANT, В: Е. СО ее... 9 
SWEET'S CATALOGUE SERVICE.................... 31 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
U 
UNITED STATES MINERAL WOOL СО.... ......... 39 
B748 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT CO......... 25r. qM OO, 
Subsidiary U. S. Steel Corp. 
ү 
VERMONT MARBLE СОМРАМҮ..................... 15 
А 376 
w 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC ELEVATOR CO.....3rd Cover 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO............ 6-7 
C 112, C 603, C 814, D 194, D 624, D 659, D 765, D 800 
Y 
YORK ICE MACHINERY СОКР..................... 32 
Z 
ZENITHERM—STRUCTURAL GYPSUM CORP........ 21 


С 119 
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Whar happens in your office? What kind of 
a night “gang“comes in? How much of the dirt 


and dust goes out? How much does it cost? 

The powerful vacuum of the Spencer Cen- 
tral Cleaning System has answered all of 
these questions satisfactorily in most of the 
newest, biggest and best buildings in the 
country. Before you build again, investigate 
first hand. A list of Spencer installations will 
be furnished on request. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Clean, flat steel strip, uni- 
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Welded by electrical 


resistance, 


FINISHED PIPE 


Free from scale inside and out- 
side... uniform size and wall 
thickness... ready for final 


inspection. 


ADVANTAGE 


Buyers of Toncan Iron Pipe have always received full value. The remarkable 
rust-resisting quality of this alloy of refined iron, copper and molybdenum has 
saved millions of dollars for pipe users in every branch of industry. 

But buyers of Toncan Iron Pipe today experience another advantage. АП 
such pipe 2-inch and larger is made by Republic’s Electric Weld Process— 
producing a better product at no increase in cost. This brings to this longer- 
lasting pipe many additional outstanding qualities—100% weld—uniform grain 
structure throughout—uniform inside and outside diameters and wall thick- 
ness—smooth, absolutely scale-free inside and outside surfaces—and long 
lengths up to fifty feet. 

So you can readily see that Toncan Iron Pipe today really offers a two- 
fold advantage. And you can very easily prove it to yourself on your first trial. 

Scores of actual cases where Toncan Iron Pipe has set new 
records are described in the new edition of “Pipe for Permanence.” 


A copy will be sent upon request. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


‘CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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The Owners of the Old Colony Building did not know 
Modern Elevators would save $25,000 in one year 


No one knows offhand 


Building managements cannot be expected to know just 
what the savings will be in elevator modernization. The 
most experienced elevator engineers cannot tell you until 
after they have carefully studied the building, its 
special problems and its advantages. Many ways of 
cutting costs reveal themselves upon investigation. 


$25,000 was saved the first year by the management of 
the Old Colony Building, Chicago, after an investment 
of $80,000 in replacing six hydraulic with five 
Westinghouse electric elevators. Where can such an 
investment be equaled today? 


But the first real motive in replacing the antiquated 
with today’s more efficient machinery is the necessity 
of first-class service. Owners must’ provide tenants with 
the new comforts to influence permanency of occupation. 


Modernization, then, is the real investment of this 
period. Consult Westinghouse engineers— get a picture 
of what can be saved and at the same time gain the 
many advantages of maintaining finer elevator service. 


@ 


Westinghouse Flectric Flevators 


No. 10 


of а series 


presenting the deci- 
sive advantages of 
WELDED PIPING. 
The entire series in 
booklet form will be 
sent to any Architect 
or Engineer on 
request. 
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AIRCO stands ready to assist 
EE ctf and т with 

nfo ation and data on 
WELDED PIP ING. and with ex- 
perienced engineering соорега- 
tion оп specific installation 
problems. 


The FACTS about WETIDED PIPING 


Summary 
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of principal advantages 
and economies... 


Lower First Cost 

A combination of lower cost of pipe and fittings, re- 
duced cost of insulation and its application, easier 
and faster installation, resulting in labor saving and 
shorter erection schedules. 


Reduced Weight 

The elimination of tons of material to be handled and 
supported. This is reflected in simplification of build- 
ing structures with corresponding reduction in cost, 
plus savings in shipping and erection costs. 


More Efficient Operation 


Greatly reduced friction and turbulence, minimizing 


pressure loss and thereby conserving heat and saving 
fuel. 


Leak-Proof. Permanent Installation 
Insuring trouble-free service with virtually no main- 
tenance expense. 


These are the fundamental advantages and economies 
of WELDED PIPING. They are no longer subject to 
controversy. They stand proved by actual experience 
and figures on hundreds of installations in both large 
and small buildings. From the two decisive view- 
points of efficiency and economy they make WELDED 
PIPING the logical system for all buildings. 


AIR REDUCTION SALES Co. 


General Offices: 60 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 


« A Nation-wide Welding Supply Service » 


